FIRST “THIRD CERTIFICATE" WINNER 
Esther M. Schlegel is first to get three leadership-training certificates. Story on page 7 
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What is Worship? - 


Dappy, MotHer, JANE, AND ROLAND at the breakfast 
table were about to conclude their devotions with a 
prayer, when the doorbell rang sharply and insistently. 

Mother said, quietly, “You answer it, Roland. We 
will wait for you.” 

Roland found one of his friends at the door . . . and 
this is what the family heard. 

“Hi, Dick,” greeted Roland. 

“Are you coming out to play?” said Dick. 

“Well, not right now because we’re having wor- 
ship,” explained Roland. 

“Worship! what’s that?” asked Dick. 

For a second there seemed to be some hesitation 
before Roland found the answer. Then he said with 
real confidence, “Oh, that’s talking to God. My Daddy 
knows how to do it!” 

More daddies on speaking terms with God would 
help solve problems. 

GertTruDE D. McKeLvey 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


Bishop out 

There was one German churchman 
whom Adolf Hitler did not put in 
prison. The bishop of the Lutheran 
State Church of Hannover, August 
Marahrens, avoided trouble by urging 
his people to fight loyally for the 
fuehrer. 

Unfortunately for the bishop, his 
record is not appreciated in postwar 
Germany. Now 71, he will step down 
from his bishopric as soon as a succes- 
sor is named. His resignation, effective 
April 15, has been submitted to the 
American Military Government. 

American Lutherans urged the bish- 
op to resign in 1945. At that time he 
could be persuaded only to submit his 
resignation as president of the Lu- 
theran World Convention. Archbishop 
Erling Eidem of Sweden was elected in 
his place. As bishop of the Church of 
Hannover (prewar membership, 
2,587,950) it is presumed that Dr. Hans 
Lilje will be his successor. Dr. Lilje, 
scheduled to visit the U.S. this summer, 
was an outstanding anti-Nazi church- 
man, and is regarded as among the 
strongest leaders in postwar Germany. 

Bishop’ Marahrens was a visitor at 
the 1936 United Lutheran Church con- 
vention in Columbus, Ohio. With him 
were Dr. Lilje and Bishop Hans Meiser. 


Feeding 70,000 

One meal a day, to supplement their 
meager food allowances, has been given 
to 70,000 children in Germany, Finland, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
Hungary. Lutherans in America are 
paying the $600,000 bill. 

The most obviously undernourished 
children in six European countries have 
received the extra meals during a three- 
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month period. Without this help many 
of them would not have survived the 
winter. Each meal provided 500 cal- 
ories. Food was purchased wherever 
surpluses could be found, especially in 
Denmark and Sweden. 

One purchase included 21,600 pounds 
of corned pork, 20 tons of margarine, 
100 tons of oatmeal. Dr. S. C. Michel- 
felder and Mr. Frank Northam of the 
World Council of Churches managed 
the undertaking. Distribution of food 
was through the churches in the vari- 
ous countries. 

Lutheran World Action supplied 
$334,000 for the child-feeding program. 
The Missouri Synod gave $166,000. An 
additional $100,000 came from Canadian 
Lutheran World Relief. 


To survey 

Church conditions in France and the 
Netherlands will be surveyed in June 
by American Lutherans deputized by 
the American Section of the Lutheran 
World Federation. Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, ULC president, and Col. H. Torrey 
Walker of the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House are assigned to visit 
Lutheran churchmen in these countries. - 

To Poland it is proposed that Dr. 
P. O. Bersell, Augustana Synod pres- 
ident, will be sent. Others may visit 
northern Norway to check on progress 
in rebuilding badly shattered com- 
munities. 


Missouri Synod—$40,000,000 

In 1946 Missouri Synod Lutherans 
gave more than $40,000,000 for. their 
church work, says the Lutheran Wit- 
ness. Contributions were triple those 
of 10 years ago. 

Three-quarters of the total gifts were 
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vom one-third of the members of the 
hurch, surmises the Witness—which is 
bout the ratio prevailing in the United 
sutheran Church. 

_ Missouri exceeded its $2,750,000 syn- 
odical budget, and hopes to reach 
33,000,000 in 1947. For European relief 
she synod gave $2,255,411. In the 1947 
oudget Missouri allows $500,000 for 
foreign missions, $400,000 for home 
missions, plus $100,000 for work among 
American Negroes. Colleges and semi- 
naries will get $760,000. 


American Lutherans have a million 

Ambition of the American Lutheran 
Church is to get one full year ahead in 
accumulating funds for its budgeted 
benevolences. At the end of 1946 the 
reserve for 1947 expenditures was al- 
most a million dollars. 

With that money in the bank, the 
ALC pushed up its 47 benevolence 
budget to $1,571,864. Largest expend- 
iture will be for home _ missions, 
$400,000. Foreign missions will get 


$242,000 and education $297,000. 


To push its home mission program 
hard this year, the ALC is seeking to 
borrow $350,000 at 2 per cent by selling 
notes to its members. By April 1, 
$185,000 in $100-notes had been issued. 
The money is to enable mission con- 
gregations to construct buildings. Al- 
ready in 1947 the ALC has opened or 
is in process of opening 32 mission con- 
gregations. Twenty-five were estab- 
lished in- 1946. ULC total for 1945-46 
was 25. 


Presbyterians may unite 

Next month will tell how much in- 
terest there is among Presbyterians of 
the North and South regarding union 
in one church of 2,800,000 members. 
The merger question will be presented 
in the general assemblies of both 
churches. 

If approved, the proposal will be re- 
ferred to presbyteries in all parts of the 
United States. They would not take 
final votes during the coming year, but 
merely give their “reactions.” Then the 
plan of union would go back to a com- 


PRESBYTERIAN PLANNERS. These men drew up a plan for reunion of the Presby- 


terian Church in the U.S.A. (Northern) and the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
(Southern) to be considered by general assemblies next month 
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mittee for revision. A second round of 
consideration in general assemblies and 
presbyteries would take place in 1948- 
49, 

Actual creation of “The Presbyterian 
Church of the United States” could be 
accomplished by 1950. 


India needs doctors 

“For several years one of our hos- 
pitals has been staffed entirely by 
Hindu doctors. Christians have not 
been available.” This is the report of 
Dr. Barbara E. De Remer, who is 
spending 1947 in America recruiting 
doctors and nurses for medical mission- 
ary work in India. Dr. De Remer is 
from Kugler Hospital in Guntur. 

“Four of the six Lutheran hospitals 
have Hindu doctors on their staffs 
merely because we cannot get enough 
doctors from America. We need spe- 
cialists in eye work, in general surgery, 
in internal medicine, in public health,” 
Dr. De Remer said recently at THE 
LUTHERAN editorial office. “We have 
hardly touched the needs of villages in 
regard to sanitation, hygiene, nutrition, 
and preventive medicine.” 

Beside making contact with students, 
the ULC missionary will study herself. 
She went to India as a nurse in 1920. 
From 1924 to 1932 she took her medical 
training in the United States. 


Protestants are dangerous 

“Lutherans are attracting our Cath- 
olic children to their schools.” Thus 
Jesuit missionary R. E. DeBuck com- 
plained recently to the U.S. office of 
the Roman Catholic Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. “The conse- 
quences of that easy-going religion are 
fatal for these young and innocent 
souls,” he says of the youth lured into 
becoming Lutheran. 

Father DeBuck is connected with the 


mission of Gangutoli in Ranchi Diocese, 
India, which “is surrounded by Lu- 
theran schools and churches.” He re- 
ports that the Lutheran population is 
8,989 and the Catholic population 6,153. 
“The salvation of many souls is at 
stake,” he says. 

Meanwhile, in Chile Catholics have 
listed Communists and Protestants as 
‘two very powerful forces at work 
against the church.” The danger signal 
was recently waved in the U.S. by 
Maryknoll Magazine, which stated that 
“though Protestants have achieved a 
less spectacular success than have the 
Communists, it would be foolish to de- 
ceive ourselves with the idea that they 
are accomplishing nothing. ... It is 
highly probable, in another 10 or 15 
years, they will be a force of very great 
influence in this country.” 

Under the headline, “Priests Are 
Woefully Few,” is stated the fact that 
of the 5,000,000 people in Chile, 4,000,000 
are without proper religious care. The 
Catholic publication added that over 77 
per cent of the children of Chile receive 
no religious education. 


Catholics join Missouri Synod 

A total of 1,280 Roman Catholics 
joined the Lutheran Missouri Synod in 
1945. That is the report of the Rev. 
H. W. Goekel, assistant executive sec- 
retary of the church’s Board of Home 
Missions. 

The figure was recently printed in 
the Roman Catholic Register as the 
correction to a previous statement that 
had made it appear that only 515 Cath- 
olics had joined Protestant churches in 
the past 10 years. Then on the basis 
of the Missouri Synod total the Cath- 
olic periodical tried to prove that only 
25,600 Roman Catholics became Prot- 
estants in 1945. 

Jabbed the Converted Catholic Mag- 
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azine: “This in itself is an admission 
that we never imagined a Roman Cath- 
olic periodical would go so far as to 


make.” 


American movies to blame 

Hollywood is a big influence in 
wrecking British marriages, according 
to the Anglican Bishop of London, Dr. 
J. C. Wand. 

Hollywood movies—writes the bishop 
in a British magazine—teach that 
love is an “overwhelming impulse with- 
out rhyme or reason, which must at 
all costs be obeyed .. . even if it im- 
plies stealing someone else’s husband.” 
The influence of the movies partly ex- 
plains Britain’s increasing number of 
divorces: 670 in 1905, estimated at 
50,000 in 1947. 

Normal young people want to be able 
to tell when they are really in love, the 
bishop explains. “Mostly they are left 
to judge from such indications as are 
given them in Hollywood films, and a 
less sure guide it would be impossible 
to imagine.” 


New Luther picture 
When ULC executive board mem- 
bers assembled in the Church House 
in New York City 
last week, they 
found a new pic- 
ture on the wall of 
their meeting 
room. It may be 
the most notable 
Luther portrait yet 
‘made in America. 
The strong and 
heroic Luther, 
clenching the Holy 
Bible, stands in the 
foreground, Behind 
him is a flaming 
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. and his new Luther portrait 
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sky, and the Wartburg Castle. 
symbols of Luther’s achievement ap- 
pear in the picture. In the lower right 
is the illuminated title-page of the first 
edition of the Luther Bible, and at the 
left is the opening page of “A Mighty 
Fortress.” 

Luther “stands out from the mists of 
ignorance and prejudice and evil,” ex- 
plains Rutherford Boyd, painter of the 
new portrait. “His simple gown and the 
open book are already illuminated by 
the radiance of immortality.” 

Artist Boyd, commissioned to do the 
portrait by an anonymous donor, was 
born in Philadelphia, studied in Spain 
and France, and has been art editor of 
leading American magazines. His studio 
has been in Leonia, N. J., for over 30 
years. 


More leadership 

Dr. S. White Rhyne signed his name 
to the document and handed it to 
Esther M. Schlegel (see cover picture). 
It was the Third Certificate of Progress 
—new award created by the ULC Par- 
ish and Church School Board to mark 
completion of leadership courses, faith- 
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ful service in church, and progress in 
personal spiritual growth. 

Certificates One and Two have been 
awarded to thousands of graduates of 
leadership courses. There were 8,311 
course cards given in 1946. Miss 
Schlegel is first to get the Third Cer- 
tificate. 

In Protestant congregations of Amer- 
ica perhaps nine-tenths. of those doing 
important church work have no specific 
training for their tasks. Hundreds of 
thousands of children are taught in 
Sunday school by teachers with no 
training in religious education. Stren- 
uous efforts are under way in all de- 
nominations to encourage church work- 
ers to take training courses. In the ULC 
these leadership training provisions are 
under the direction of Dr. Erwin S. 
Spees, associate secretary of the Parish 
and Church School Board. 

Miss Schlegel, who gets the first Cer- 
tificate Three is a fifth-grade teacher in 
the Fleetwood, Pa., public school. She 
is an active worker in St. Paul’s 
Church, Fleetwood. Her leadership 
study has been in the Eastern Berks 
Leadership School, near Reading, or- 
ganized in 1938. Looking on as Dr. 
Rhyne signed her certificate were: Pas- 
tor Luther F. Schlenker, dean of the 
Eastern Berks school; Pastor William 
Kline, president of the school; and Dr. 
Spees. 


Publisher-preacher 

Standing in just about the biggest 
pulpit in America these days is Henry 
R. Luce, publisher of Time, Life, and 
Fortune magazines. Some ten million 
people were exposed to the Easter ser- 
mon he published in both Life and 
Time last week. 

“Religion is the most difficult and 
radical thing in the world,” said Life’s 
Easter editorial... . “If any American 
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wants to undergo a genuine religious 
conversion, he must prepare for a rev- 
olutionary change in his personal his- 
tory.” 

Religion is not the “brotherhood of 
man,” Life goes on. It is no mere code 
of ethics. It is discovery of God. “The 
direct experience of God is still avail- 


. . « Among the prophets 
Publisher Luce speaks at a laymen's luncheon, 
emphasizing the need for a bigger part for 
laymen in church affairs 


able to any man capable of enough suf- 
fering, renunciation and self-conquest.” 

Said Mr. Luce this month to 80 col- 
lege students who are trying to make 
up their minds to become ministers, 
“This is still a very secular time in 
which we are living.” The biggest bat- 
tle in the next few decades, he pre- 
dicted, is between a predominantly 
secular interpretation of life and a re- 
ligious interpretation. 

Publisher Luce—son of a missionary 
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to China—is an active layman of the 
Presbyterian Church and heads the 
Presbyterian campaign for a $27,000,000 
postwar reconstruction fund. He is one 
of the directors of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. 


Couldn't see Truman 

President Harry Truman couldn’t 
find time to have an interview with a 
delegation from the Federal Council of 
Churches. That was the report at a 
meeting of the Council’s Commission 
on a Just and Durable Peace last 
month. 

Much troubled about prospects for 
any kind of peace, if the Greek-Turkish 
deal were to be made, Council spokes- 
men hoped to air their fears to the 
president. A White House spokesman 
reported that so many agencies were 
trying to talk with the president about 
his proposal that he was obliged to re- 
fuse the request. 

Some members of the Council com- 
mission felt that the Truman proposals 
should be repudiated. Others thought 
some action should be taken regarding 
Greece and Turkey, but that it should 
come through the United Nations. No 
public statement on this subject was 
issued by the commission. 


Germany instead 

Instead of a statement on the Near 
East, the Federal Council commission 
issued one regarding Germany at a 
meeting this month. 

“Peace will be served in the long run 
more by the health and sanity, by the 
spiritual regeneration of the German 
people, than by efforts at repression,” 
the statement declared. 

“The Western powers most surely 
will tire of policing Germany,” the 
statement continued. “When policing 
stops there will be no protection against 
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German power controlled by vindica- 
tive hatred unless the victor nations 
have removed some of the major oc- 
casions for vindicative hatred and have 
given the German people the possibil- 
ities of a good life in the framework 
of international . co-operation and 
peace.” 

A seven-point program for Germany 
was outlined as follows: 

1. Security “against aggression for 
Germany’s neighbors. 

2. A high level of supervised pro- 
duction by Germans for European and 
German recovery. 

3. Reparations limited to the surplus 
above what is required in Germany for 
a decent standard of living and for in- 
centives to work productively. 

4. Some revision of provisional Ger- 
man-Polish frontiers to provide addi- 
tional agricultural land to the German 
people. 

5. Respect for the right of the Ger- 
man people to choose a form of govern- 
ment which will fit into a peaceful and 
democratic Europe. 

6. Provision by the German Gov- 
ernment for the maintenance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 

7. Participation by the German peo- 
ple in the United Nations as soon as 
they can fulfill the obligations of mem- 
bership. 

Immediate measures in the interest 
of a just peace settlement, according to 
the Council’s statement, are provision 
for hunger and malnutrition in the 
American zone of Germany; return of 
all German prisoners of war held for 
forced labor in other countries; more 
energetic efforts to enable the German 
people to share in the intellectual life 
of the world community; and increased 
support of efforts to reconstruct the 
German churches. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Wool to sell 

BRITAIN HAS BEEN cashing in on her 
surplus wool crop. Accumulated during 
the war, principally from the sheep- 
growing centers of the United King- 
dom, South Africa, and Australia, it 
was held at first for a rising market, 
and its disposal was to be extended 
over a 12-year period. However, the 
demand has been so great, chiefly from 
the U.S., and Britain’s need for ex- 
change credit has been so pressing, that 
this stock, worth $656,000,000, will be 
exhausted before the end of next year. 

British need for exchange credit is 
shown in another way. The $3,750,000,- 
000 loan is being used up more rapidly 
than was expected. Too much had to 
be diverted to the purchase of food for 
the British, when the original intention 
was to build up production capacity 
at home for export and to sustain Brit- 
ain’s credit in world markets. 

Many mishaps made the diversion 
an unwelcome necessity. Nevertheless 
Britain will try to make the original 
loan last through 1948. She does not 
want negotiations for a new loan to 
tangle with that year’s presidential 
campaign. 


More Jews 

A SIDELIGHT ON Palestine’s trouble re- 
garding immigration may be found in 
the implications of the following fig- 
ures: Since 1940, the Jewish population 
has increased from 163,000 to 630,000. 
Half have come by immigration; the 
other half by natural growth. The pres- 
ent Jewish population is 12 times that 
of 1919. 

Since the Arab population is at pres- 
ent about 1,100,000, and fairly stable, 
their anxiety over possible submer- 
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gence in the near future is rendered un- 
derstandable, even though the pres- 
ence of Jews in the land has ministered 
largely to the Arabs’ welfare. 

This rapid Jewish increase inciden- 
tally has created a housing shortage for 
the Jews themselves—a 50,000-room 
shortage by careful estimate. Swedish 
manufacturers have contracted to re- 
lieve this shortage by constructing and 
selling 6,000 pre-fabricated houses 
to the Jewish Agency for $4,000,000. 


Youth 

CONTRARY TO pessimistic accounts 
concerning denazification, the British 
appear to be doing a good job in their 
German zone. To date there are about 
13,000 democratic youth groups there, 
having 700,000 boys and girls enrolled. 
Most of these groups are church-spon- 
sored, which justifies claims presented 
concerning “the rebirth of the German 
Church.” 

A few groups are sponsored by po- 
litical parties and trades-unions. Origi- 
nally, in the experimental stage, the 
groups were kept small for effective 
supervision, but there are no longer 
size restrictions. Likewise two schools 
for leadership-training have been es- 
tablished. The city of Kiel has a Ger- 
man-English boys’ club composed of 
the children of the British occupation 
personnel and carefully selected Ger- 
man boys. Results are satisfactory. 


Will move capital 

Braziu IS GLOWING with roseate 
dreams about her contemplated change 
of location for the national capital. The 
conditions of the present capital, Rio de 
Janeiro, have progressively grown un- 
favorable, and an inland point on ele- 
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vated ground has been chosen. 

The head of the Central Brazilian 
Publicity Commission, Prof. Zoroastro 
Artiaga, has this to say for the proposed 
new capital: “It will be on the high 
plain of Goiaz State. It will be a city 
where demagogues cannot poison the 
people’s minds; nobody will be hungry, 
and nobody will have to commit suicide 
because of financial difficulties.” Just 
how the “demagogue” will be kept out 
is not stated; but freedom from pov- 
erty and hunger will have a good 
chance of fulfillment, temporarily at 
least, in the surrounding development 
of the rich agricultural resources of a 
virgin territory. 


No laughter allowed 

ARGENTINE officialdom is very watch- 
ful of its dignity. Recently in Buenos 
Aires four girls, ranging in age from 
11 to 16, and three boys, all less than 
17 years of age, were taken into cus- 
tody for disorderly conduct and grave 
delinquency. They were charged with 
having laughed while a newsreel de- 
picting government officials was being 
shown. The children explained their 
action as being due to sudden and loud 
sneezing by someone in the audience. 
Nevertheless they were punished to 
satisfy affronted feelings and restore 
official dignity. 


Must make treaties 

Back oF SEcRETARY Marshall’s insist- 
ence on prompt treaty action, is the 
growing realization that Germany, 
Austria, and Japan must be put to 
work, becomes increasingly self-reliant, 
particularly that they should not con- 
tinue to be a drain upon the resources 
of the U.S. and Britain. 

Because of the latter’s shaky econ- 
omy, the burden on the U.S. is bound 
to increase unless the treaty-solution 
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promptly becomes effective. At present 
U.S. taxpayers contribute more than 
$2,000,000,000 yearly to support Ger- 
many and Japan in enforced idleness, 
without any return but internal poverty 
and the disintegrating influences of un- 
employment. : 

There are indications that Russia’s 
hitherto stubborn obstruction to def- 
inite settlement will give way. For one 
thing her hold on eastern Europe is not 
as satisfactory and sure as it might be. 
The satellite lands, together with Rus- 
sia’s own people, are restive for the 
things the western allies could furnish. 
Communist parties, with 18,000,000 
members organized everywhere, de- 
liberately to stir up trouble in the 
world, are being driven out into the 
open. Finally the Soviet government 
itself needs many things to restore her 
internal economy, and these she cannot 
get without making concessions. Threats 
and charges no longer produce ap- 
peasement. 


By the way 

A Polish-Palestine Pact is bearing 
good fruit literally. For the first time 
in eight years, sojourners in the Holy 
Land are permitted to send citrus fruits 
to their friends and relatives in Poland. 
Warsaw has arranged to send 15 per 
cent of the lemons and oranges to Pol- 
ish hospitals. . . . Since Jan. 1, every 
child born in France has received a 
card which will serve as a lifetime med- 
ical chart and register of illnesses. .. . 
The word “nylon” has gained great 
prestige in Palestine. Throughout 
Transjordania and Palestine Arab chil- 
dren yell after people they approve, 
“Nylon! Nylon!” Street vendors add 
the word to articles they sell, as “Anab 
(grapes). Nylon! Nylon!” They mean 
“Grapes, very good! Very good!” 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


i Like TO peBATE a man I{ trust like 
David Lawrence whose United States 
News for lots of us is Number One in 
the political-economic field. His re- 
cent editorial on “Mixing Religion and 
Politics” inspires this rebuttal. 

Editor Lawrence builds his piece on 
the recent conference, called by the 
Federal Council of Churches in Pitts- 
burgh, to discuss the responsibility of 
the church to the economic order. He 
bases his argument on the thesis that 
“all spiritual and religious influence as 
it touches the economic order can be 
most effective when it is divorced from 
organizational pressures” “it was a 
mistake to recommend at Pittsburgh 
that a commission be set up to find so- 
lutions of economic problems”... “the 
church must not be partisan” 

“church and state must be kept sep- 
arate” ... “the influence of the church 
must be wholly individual and not in- 
stitutional.” 


WITH THE CONSTITUTIONAL separation 
of church and state as institutions, all 
free men must agree. A free church 
and a free government in a free so- 
ciety is our American pattern. But 
free to do what? I would answer to 
make their respective contributions, 
both personal and collective, to that 
society. All the data and viewpoints 
upon the concerns of society are not 
registered until church and state are 
heard. They may tackle the same so- 
cial needs and problems but from ut- 
terly different standpoints and with 
different tools, because the institutions 
are forever separate in this country. 

Mr. Lawrence’s insistence that re- 
ligion’s role is purely personal and in- 
dividual and not institutional puts him 
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MIXING RELIGION AND POLITICS 


unconsciously in a position similar to 
Adolph Hitler’s, who was content to let 
the clergy of Germany do a spiritual 
or pious personal ministry. It was only 
when men like Niemoeller rose to their 
prophetic role of critics of the social or- 
der, after the example and in the lineal 
descendancy of the prophets, that Hit- 
ler persecuted the church. 

But a greater illustration is in the 
death of Jesus. The Roman Empire had 
an administrative policy of allowing 
considerable religious liberty. Had 
Jesus, therefore, been satisfied with 
purely personal teachings, He likely 
would not have been put to death. 
When Jesus challenged men represent- 
ing vested interests, He was accused 
of “perverting the nation” and His 
doom was sealed. 

The title of the Lawrence editorial 
(“Mixing Religion and Politics”) rather 
than the argument it contains, is what 
democracy needs. Indeed, the church 
must interpret religion into political 
thinking and economics, else our Amer- 
ican pattern of life will be erected on a 
purely pagan foundation. 


THE CHURCH SHOULD BE a mediator. It 
should be more like a judge than an 
attorney for either side, though there 
are times when the church must take 
sides. The church’s first service is to 
the individual, because economic and 
political freedom can come only 
through morally and spiritually frée 
men. But the church owes directly to 
every institution of society whatever 
social guidance it possesses. And the 
church’s spokesmen, lay and clerical, 
owe their testimony upon the problems 
along the democratic way of life. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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Faith Behind Barbed Wire 


By PAUL BOCK 


Many war captives have spent years in prison camps. The church 


seeks to minister to them, and some are in training for the ministry 


EIGHT YEARS IS A LONG TIME to take 
out of a young man’s life—eight of the 
best years. It was not difficult to un- 
derstand why the German prisoners 
whom I visited in France had sullen 
faces and bitter attitudes, for many had 
spent four years in the army and about 
four or five years as prisoners. 

Anxious to see the use of literature 
sent from World Council of Churches 
headquarters, I entered the barbed- 
wire enclosures of a huge camp in St. 
Etienne where 8,000 pow’s are stationed 
for work in the mines, industries, and 
farms. I couldn’t help but think about 
the terrific dislocation of living endured 
by these prisoners and their families, 
as well as the other 675,000 in France 
and smaller numbers in England, Italy, 
and elsewhere. There are over three 
million more under Russian super- 
vision. 

With the French commandant’s per- 
mission, I visited, in this metropolis of 
long wooden barracks, the room of the 
two Pow pastors. They were the only 
ones to carry on religious leadership 
for 8,000, except when French pastors 
sometimes provide services. The task 
of covering all of the outlying “com- 
mandos”—working camps by the mines, 
industries and farms—is overwhelming, 
especially when it has to be done on 
foot. 


ONE OF THE Pastors told how he leads 
about 40 worship services a month, 
writing ahead to each place before he 
comes and holding services in whatever 
kind of room is available. Fortunately, 
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Pastor Werner Rennecke preaches to fellow- 
prisoners in France. He uses books supplied by 
Lutherans in America 


in the central camp is a beautiful chapel 
used by both Catholics and Protestants. 
Its colorful windows with religious 
scenes were painted by a Pow. 

Both of these men were anxious to 
express their gratitude for the theolog- 
ical books, hymn books, Bibles, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets made available to 
them for their work. After their serv- 
ices, these pastors distribute to the men 
who want them the literature they have 
—and there is never enough. 

“The new shipments of books that 
come to my shelf never last very long,” 
said Pastor Rennecke. Pastor Teichert 
pleaded for more Bibles to be sent, and 
more copies of the hymn book, “Ein 
Feste Burg,” which proved quite pop- 
ular among the men. Also, he wanted 
a number of pamphlets including Bible 
study leaflets. 
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THIS IS THE LIBRARY at the theological school for war prisoners at Montpelier, France. The 
National Lutheran Council supplied 900 books for this library 


Across the hall was the room with 
the assorted books and supplies from 
the YMCA, which had helped greatly to 
relieve the monotonous life of a pris- 
oner, but even their supply was not 
adequate to serve all the surrounding 
camps. 


TOURING THE VARIOUS working camps 


and talking to the men, I found every- . 


where the same story—the irresistible 
impulse to explode and let loose all the 
pent-up bitterness. 

“The commandant told us that this 
would be our last Christmas in camp, 
but the radio this morning said we 
might be here for years.” 

“Lately we have had to work in the 
mines on Sundays. We cannot have our 
Sunday worship, which had been going 
well with one of our men reading the 
printed sermons you sent us.” 

“Our clothes are torn . . . we never 
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see any movies ... some time ago we 
couldn’t hear from home, and now that 
we can write occasionally, the news 
about our homeland brings us mostly 
sorrow ...I1 haven’t seen my wife and 
family for six years ... in Germany 
everything is kaput (wrecked).” 

And so it goes! 

When I asked Rennecke if it were not 
difficult to interest men in Christianity 
under these circumstances, he admitted 
that a large proportion were apathetic 
and some hostile. But he added that so 
many were interested that he wished 
he had much more literature to help 
them seek the answers to life’s prob- 
lems during this critical period in their 
lives. 


PERHAPS THE MOST interesting place 
I visited was the “theological school 
behind barbed wire’ in Montpelier, 
France. Here as well as in a similar 
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school in England, pow’s who want to 
train for the ministry or for work as 
lay deacons can do so, providing they 
pass the examinations. In the school 
there are 230 students and seven fac- 
ulty members, who are also prisoners. 

More than 900 theological books have 
been sent to the school at Montpelier 
by the National Lutheran Council, first 
through the Lutheran Commission for 
Prisoners of War, and during the past 
year through NLC headquarters in 
New York City. The books are sent to 
the Rev. Martin Wilhelm in Paris, who 
is supported by the National Lutheran 
Council. The school in England re- 
ceives regular shipments of books from 
the NLC, through Dr. Kramm in Lon- 
don. 

Much to my surprise, I found that 
the director of the school at Montpelier 
studied in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary after his work at Tuebingen, and 
spoke perfect English. In the course of 
our visits in the barracks which had 
been converted into a seminary, Dr. 
Ernest Bizer, a Lutheran, told me some 
of the history of this prisoners’ school. 


In January 1945-he, a French pas- 
tor, and a French colonel discussed the 
possibility of giving potential leader- 
ship for the German churches an op- 
portunity to use this time to good ad- 
vantage. In May 1945 the school was 
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begun under Dr. Bizer’s leadership and 
has struggled through many hard times 
up to now. There were many difficul- 
ties such as lack of books and equip- 
ment, periods of inadequate food sup- 
plies making it hard for students to 
study, the many psychological problems 
of students being worried about their 
families as well as their own future. 
Students have no assurance that they 
will be able to continue studies upon 
return. Many are afraid to return to 
the Russian zone. The American Sec- 
tion of the Lutheran World Federation 
gave $5,000 to purchase food for the 
students. 

By and large, the school has weath- 
ered the storm and morale is far higher 
than among other pow’s. In the library 
with 2,500 volumes largely made pos- 
sible by the Ecumenical Commission, I 
saw students zealously preparing for 
examinations. In the barracks were stu- 
dents poring over their Greek and 
Hebrew lessons. 

“Without the books from Geneva, this 
would not be possible,” said Dr. Bizer. 
Credits for the work performed in the 
camp school have recently been recog- 
nized by the University of Tuebingen 
in Germany. That men interrupted from 
study for five,-six or seven years should 
“dig in” now with such eagerness is 
worthy of our admiration. 


Try READING I Corinthians 13: 4-8 in Moffatt’s translation, substi- 


tuting “I” for “Love”: — 


I am very patient; very kind. I know no jealousy; make no parade, 
give myself no airs; am never rude, never selfish, never irritated, 
never resentful. I am never glad when others go wrong; I am glad- 
dened by goodness; always slow to expose; always eager to believe 
the best; always hopeful; always patient. 
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In Training for the Ministry 


By EARL F. RAHN 


Men who believe themselves called to the ministry are carefully guided through — 


their training in college and seminary. They measure up to strict requirements 


THE GROUP GATHERED in the office of 
the college chaplain had come from 
schoolmen’s desks and pastors’ studies. 
With them were representatives of the 
college faculty, seminary faculty, and 
the examining committee of the synod. 

The chaplain introduced Mr. Clark to 
each of the men present. Mr. Clark had 
just begun his work at college. The 
new atmosphere, the strange teachers, 
the enlarging fields of study, the sense 
of his own responsibility for meeting 
the situations that faced him each day 
had almost overwhelmed him. One 
purpose guided him through the con- 
fusion and uncertainty that had threat- 
ened him. That was his decision to pre- 
pare himself to follow the calling of 
the ministry. 

The secretary of the committee had a 
form which Mr. Clark had presented. 
This form gave detailed information as 
to his personal life and his church rela- 
tions. He had also had a conference 
with the secretary beforé entering col- 
lege. Along with the form were pre- 
sented a brief autobiographical sketch 
and a statement of his reasons for seek- 
ing the office of the ministry. Four ref- 
erence blanks had been completed and 
returned to the secretary, including one 
from Mr. Clark’s pastor and two from 
former teachers. 


Mr. CLARK WAS WELCOMED by the 
chairman of the committee and assured 


Earl F. Rahn is executive secretary of the Board 
of Christian Education of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 
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that all present were eager to be of 
help in the fulfillment of his desire to. 
prepare himself for the ministry. His 
high school record was presented, his 
interests in extra-curricular activities 
were revealed. His motive for seeking 
the office of the ministry and his activ- 
ities in his home congregation were dis- 
cussed. His financial situation was re- 
viewed and his application for financial 
assistance was received. 

After Mr. Clark left the room, the 
committee, which was charged by the 
synod to have oversight of all pre-the- 
ological and theological students, ex- 
changed brief comments as to the im- 
pression the student had made on them. 
They were agr<ed that he should be 
certified as a bona fide pre-theological 
student of the synod. They were fur- 
ther agreed that if his scholastic record 
for the first semester of his freshman 
year showed average “B” or better, he 
should receive the regular grant of 
financial assistance for his freshman 
year. 

Mr. Clark was followed by 40 other 
boys at 10-minute intervals. The syn- 
odical committee gave each man its in- 
terest, counsel, and guidance as seemed 
necessary. The members were eager to 
commend students with exceptional 
scholastic records as well as those who 
were serving in some unusual capacity 
in their congregational life while at 
college. The committee found it neces- 
sary to issue warnings to some students. 
One student had not mastered a method 
of study. Another had not learned to 
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budget his time to include proportion- 
ate hours for the preparation of each 
course, for exercise, for recreation, for 
his religious life. Another presented 
a difficult financial problem which the 
committee helped to solve. 


THE SCENE IS CHANGED. The commit- 
tee is meeting in the seminary dormi- 
tory. James appears before the com- 
mittee. He is a senior at the seminary. 
He is well known to the members of 
the committee and he knows most of 
them by name. It is a pleasant visit, 
somewhat in the nature of a farewell. 
There is reminiscence by the student 
and members of the committee. It is 
pleasant to recall difficulties overcome, 
obstacles that were conquered, doubts 
removed, and faith confirmed. James 
was assured of the prayers and best 
wishes of the committee for this last 
year at the seminary. 

James was followed by 30 other 
young men at approximately 10-minute 
intervals. Each student had had some 
previous contact with the committee. 
If financial assistance was necessary, 
his renewal application had been con- 
sidered year after year. If no funds 
were necessary for the continuance of 
his study, he was still invited to appear 
before the committee each year. No 
two interviews are alike. Discussion 
may center on classroom activity, clin- 
ical assignment experience, on summer 
or vacation plans. The committee is 
always eager to discuss with each stu- 
dent his spiritual development and his 
growing conviction that the ministry 
is his calling. 

Some situations called for the dis- 
cussion of scholastic deficiency. In some 
instances mannerisms or personal hab- 
its that might be handicaps to the stu- 
dent were pointed out for correction. 
The committee of synod is eagerly 
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sthe committee at all times. 


searching for a way to be most helpful 
to ministerial students. Their task is to 
encourage and stimulate, to assist the 
student in every possible way, to dis- 
courage the unfit or the inadequate. 


IN THIS TASK THE SYNOD, the college, 
and the seminary are brought more 
closely together. The greatest degree 
of co-operation is essential if these 
three agencies. of the church are to meet 
their fullest responsibility. On every 
side we hear the demand for the high- 
est type minister to meet today’s needs. 

In one synod every student is en- 
rolled with the synodical committee as 


.soon as he has made his decision to 


prepare for the ministry. After his 
credentials are received, after a per- 
sonal interview, and after he has ap- 
plied for admission to the college and 
seminary, he is recognized as a pre- 
theological or theological student of the 
synod. At least once a year he is 
granted an interview by the commit- 
tee. He has access to the secretary of 
Several 
times a year the secretary provides op- 
portunity for personal conferences... 

All pastors are constantly urged to 
seek out the finest young men of the 
church to prepare for the ministry. 

In seeking such young men all the 
agencies mentioned in this article are 
concerned that pastors direct young 
men of consecration and sincere Chris- 
tian faith and experience to them. Ex- 
perience discloses that students must 
meet scholastic requirements that will 
satisfy the demands of the church. 
Withdrawal of students from college 
and seminary because of scholastic de- 
ficiency is sadly deplored. On the other 
hand, we dare ask our students to give 
their best in preparation for their call- 
ing, as our Lord asks all his servants 
to give their best. 
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Families are in Danger 


By EARL S. RUDISILL 


Building better homes is urgent task of the church, says associate 


secretary of the ULC Parish and Church School Board 


CurIsTIAN Famity WEEK ought to 
stand in red letters—at least under- 
lined. It falls on May 4-11 this year. 
During that week Christian churches 
all over North America will pay spe- 
cial attention to the family and its 
needs. Projects will be launched or 
carried out. Many other plans will be 
formulated for action next fall and 
winter. It’s a week for doing and for 
looking ahead. 

Marriage and the family are in the 
greatest peril in American history. Di- 
vorce, once a rare exception in our life, 
has become a generally accepted de- 
viation from the family pattern. Vast 
numbers of separations are taking place 
without divorce. Conflicts which rock 
our homes throughout the land are re- 
ported day after day. 

The sanctity of personality is being 
disregarded. Children are being de- 
nied the environment of harmonious 
home life, with the fond attention of 
two parents. The design is being set 
for the perpetuation of this tragedy into 
the next generation, and the bases are 
being laid for countless nervous - dis- 
orders in the years that lie ahead. 

Out of these bewildered homes come 
a large proportion of the young delin- 
quents, their numbers still rising, 
though the age of most arrests has gone 
up somewhat in the last year. 

At the same time the home remains 
the most influential school we know, 
regardless of the quality. Parents are 
natural teachers—a function from which 
they can’t escape. Here characters are 
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shaped and personalities developed, for 
good or for ill. The godless home is 
just as effective a school as is the good 
one—but in a different direction. Who 
is going to give direction to such homes, 
and to the parents who determine the 
character of family living? 


FAMILIES NEED HELP. But many of 
them won’t find it, for they aren’t 
aware of their needs. Others, groping 
for help, don’t know where to turn. 
Shall they struggle in cruel uncertainty, 
misguided ways, and spiritual dark- 
ness? The church faces a large respon- 
sibility, which is also an opportunity. 

Family Week is a spiritual recogni- 
tion of the home’s importance and need, 
as well as a revelation of what the 
church may do for families. Thinking 
and talking are in order. But unless 
they issue in making plans, starting 
them moving, and seeing them through 
to practical ends, they’ll fall far short. 

A good number of things may be 
done or projected during this week of 
emphasis. Here are a few. 


1. CouURSES FOR YOUNG people in prep- 
aration for marriage, and courses for 
married couples on marriage, family 
life, and child guidance may be given. 
Courses extending through a number 
of weeks may be started, or intensive 
classes may be carried out within the 
week. Or plans may be laid for such 
projects next fall, beginning in mid- 
September or early October. 


2. A SHELF oF BooKS and booklets on 
marriage, the family, leadership of chil- 
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dren, guidance of youth, church-home 
co-operation, and community relation- 
ships, with adequate supervision, may 
be set up and promoted in the congre- 
gation. 


3. 'THE FACT THAT MANY personal and 
family problems cannot be dealt with 
in the very personal way which is so 
often needed, points to the need for 
counseling on these persistent issues. 
Pastors and other church leaders, with 
the right kind of background and 
eagerness for further study, can do a lot 
to help parents and other individuals. 


4, Tue DEDICATION of homes to Chris- 
tian living, an attractive simple cere- 
mony which is taking hold in numerous 
parishes, may be encouraged. It helps 
to create an atmosphere which is con- 
ducive to everything fine in home life. 


5. EMPHASIS ON THE HOME depart- 
ment of the church school will help to 
change a good many homes—especially 
those with little or no contact with the 
church. Start a home department, or 
revive one that is gasping for breath, 
and make it a going concern. Its suc- 
cessful operation calls for interested 
and devoted leaders and visitors, and 
for a lot of persistent work. 


6. MANY OTHER VALUABLE projects 
may be launched or executed while the 
atmosphere is set by the continent-wide 
observance. Some of them are use of 
the Nursery Department Packet, pro- 
motion of family worship, home visita- 
tion, circulation of book and periodical 
lists, encouragement of family-at-home 
night, and a “wedding-bells reunion” 
of all couples married by the pastor. 


THE FIRST FULL WEEK in May is a 
good week for this emphasis. Lent is 
past, and there may be a tendency to 
let up in church activities. Vacations 
and summer heat haven’t yet arrived. 
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What a fine time to undertake some 
big things and to lay plans for others! 

Postwar problems are at a new high. 
And families are heavily involved in 
them. Many social ills, family break- 
downs, moral failures, and spiritual de- 
faults have invaded individual, family, 
community, congregation, and world 
life. A new “Battle of the Bulge” is 
needed to drive them back and crush 
them. Such heroic action may clear 
the way for a resurgence of spiritual 
faith and life in our homes and outside. 

The sentiment of Mother’s Day—now 
receiving less and less emphasis—can 
now be captured and directed to more 
constructive ends—to the Christianiza- 
tion of family life and the improvement 
of homes. 

SOMETHING TO READ 


For Young People 

Making a Home, L. F. Wood 

Outfitting for Spiritual Marriage, F. V. 
Keuren 

Home Builders of Tomorrow, Warren D. 
Bowman 

Thinking About Marriage, Roy A. Burk- 
hart 

Planning for Marriage, Morgan 

How to Pick a Mate, Clifford R. Adams 


For Married People 
Growing Together in the Family, L. F. 
Wood 
The Home and Christian Living, P. R. 
and M. H. Hayward ; 
Christian Family Life, Earl S. Rudisill 
When You Marry, Duvall and Hill 


For Counselors 
Marriage and Family Counseling, Sid- 
ney Goldstein 
Premarital Counseling, Federal Council 
of Churches 
Ministerial Counseling and Planned Par- 
enthood, R. A. Burkhart 
Harmony in Marriage, L. F. Wood 
Counseling With Couples Before Mar- 
riage, W. D. Bowman 
A Marriage. Manual, A. and H. Stone 
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THE MAN UNDER THE STREET LIGHT DIDN'T 


SPOT LARRY AS HE CAME OUT OF CHURCH 


A STORY 
By ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


For ONCE THE CLANG of a closing gate 
was music to Larry’s ears. He was free! 
It was a strange and new feeling to 
walk down a street unwatched and un- 
escorted after being in prison two thou- 
sand endless days. 

The street was almost deserted. Sev- 
eral blocks away a truck crawled along. 
Larry looked back at the iron gate. The 
guard had turned away from it and 
gone about other duties. The brass 
panel set into the wall read “State 
Penitentiary.” Behind it were the 
heartaches and discontent of hundreds 
of men. 

“Out at last!” exulted Larry. “They’ll 
never get me in there again.” 


HE WALKED swirtty down the street. 
The new outfit of clothing which the 
paternally minded state had given him 
fitted well. In his pocket he felt the 
comfortable bulge of a roll of four hun- 
dred dollars, earned in the prison 
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sweatshops. Ahead lay the rest of his 
life. ; 

Despite the hardening influence of 
seven years in prison, Larry still was 
young. He had been only 18 when sen- 
tenced. His mother had pleaded that 
he was only a child, but in vain. Two 
years after his conviction the grief and 
shame contributed to her death. After 
that, there weren’t any callers to see 
him at the prison on visiting days. No- 
body else even cared. 

Now, Larry determined, he’d change 
that. One stretch in stir was enough to 
teach him all the lesson he needed. He 
was an adult: toughened and much 
wiser. There were plenty of honest 
ways of earning a living. In a few 
years nobody would suspect him of be- 
ing a jailbird. That’s what the warden 
said in his parting words of advice. 

“After all, you’re a good kid,” the 
warden told him. “You know what’s 
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right. Go straight and you'll be all 
right. If you need help, go to this ad- 
dress.” 

The card he had given Larry was an 
introduction to the prisoners’ aid so- 
ciety in the near-by city. They would 
help him get a job and re-establish 
himself in society, according to the 
warden. But Larry knew the stigma 
that would attach itself even there. He 
planned it differently. He was striking 
out all by himself—a lone wolf from 
that point forward! 


AT THE STREET CORNER he paused. A 
bus was coming along. He mounted the 
steps and paid the fare. Did the driver 
recognize his “Sing Sing tan” com- 
plexion? He must have picked up many 
an ex-convict at this very corner. 
Larry didn’t care. He swaggered down 
the aisle and slid into a vacant seat. 
Nobody had anything on him anymore! 

It was only mid-morning when they 
reached the city. First he planned to 
find a room for himself. There was no 
relative to whom he could turn except 
an old aunt, who would not too gra- 
ciously welcome back the prodigal. His 
former friends he determined to avoid. 
But there must be rooms somewhere. 
He turned off the main street and 
walked down a dingy thoroughfare 
lined with old brownstone houses. Soon 
he found one that had a sign plastered 
against the windowpane, “Rooms for 
Rent.” Things were breaking all right. 

It didn’t take Larry many days to 
discover that some conditions had 
changed drastically while he was in 
prison. Room rent, meals, a few articles 
of clothing, and other trifles mounted 
up considerably. In a week, the dent in 
his bankroll assumed serious propor- 
tions. He’d have to find a job quickly. 

Employers were taking back veterans 
in those months, and new unskilled la- 
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bor was going begging. The only things 
that seemed to open up were jobs as a 
dishwasher, or janitor, or something of 
that sort. It didn’t suit Larry at all. 
He’d learned the printing trade in 
prison, but that was strictly unionized 
and he couldn’t get in without disclos- 
ing his past. It was the same with sev- 
eral other promising openings. “Any 
references?” they crisply inquired. 
“Where did you work before?” “Why 
weren’t you in the service?” 


AFTER A FRUITLESS week the real 
calamity struck. Larry came back to 
his room one evening and reached into 
his pocket for his wallet. It wasn’t 
there. Panic assailed him. Either he 
had lost it or his pocket had been 
picked. When he could think clearly 
over the events of the day, he remem- 
bered that in the washroom at the 
movie theater there had been a group 
of tough-looking men, fellows who re- 
minded him of his former prisonmates. 
They’d stolen his wallet! 

Larry's noble intentions wavered 
from that point on. The world again 
seemed hostile and mean. Nobody ever 
got a real break. The only way to fight 
back was to look out for yourself first. 
Perhaps the old gang had the right 
philosophy: “Stealing isn’t really 
wrong. You gotta take while the tak- 
ing’s good. Only don’t get caught.” 

Fortunately his room rent was paid, 
but there was no place Larry could get 
food without paying. It would mean 
either taking one of the menial jobs 
that he considered beneath him, or 
finding someone who might loan him 
money, or... Larry resolutely put the 
third idea out of his mind. He definitely 
did not intend to run the risk of land- 
ing in jail again. 

By a strange coincidence, just as 
Larry left his house the next morning, 
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Scab Malone, one of the old gang, 
passed him on the street. Scab stopped 
dead in his tracks and stared at Larry. 
He was about to speak, but Larry 
turned his head and pretended not to 
recognize him. He hurried up the street 
as if he had some pressing appoint- 
ment. He was still determined to fol- 
low the path of honesty, convinced 
that the few dollars he had would 
stretch until something turned up. 

The next day the old landlady 
stopped him on the way out. “A letter 
came for you, Mr. Lawrence,” she said, 
handing him a white envelope. 

Surprised, Larry accepted it and put 
it into his pocket. Who could be writ- 
ing to him? Who even knew he was 
out of jail? 


WHEN HE WAS safely away from the 
house, Larry ripped open the envelope. 
The scribbled note inside was signed 
“Scas.” It read: “Welcome. Glad 
you're out. Plenty of good jobs on hand 
and lots of dough. Meet me Thursday 
night at eight, corner of Main and 
Cedar, at church.” 

Larry tremblingly tore up the note. 
It meant that the old gang had spotted 
him. Some of them must still be carry- 
ing on. The last thing he wanted was 
to get mixed up in their robberies 
again. Still, Scab could stake him to 
enough money to get him started... . 

In turmoil of soul, stirred by the 
desperation that constant disappoint- 
ment had wrought, Larry tried to for- 
get about the note. It would mean 
furtive dodging of police, the continual 
cowering fear that steals honest sleep 
from the fugitive, the prospect of jail 
again. The last time he had been a 
dumb kid, not knowing what wages a 
career of crime could earn. At 18, he 
had blindly followed the boys who 
promised easy money and no work. 
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Now he had learned, at the bitter cost 
of seven years of prison and the death 
of his mother, that it didn’t pay. 

With renewed determination he went 
from agency to agency, hopefully 
seeking the job he needed. For a man 
with little experience, no references, no 
military career as a recommendation, 
there was nothing. Frustration ripened 
into hopelessness and when Thursday 
evening came all the good resolution 
had faded away. Although conscience 
said “No,” he almost involuntarily 
turned his steps toward the appointed 
corner. He reasoned with himself that 
he could easily stall off his former col- 
league if the job seemed too dangerous. 


THE CORNER OF Main and Cedar 
proved far from deserted. On three 
sides were darkened stores, but the 
place of their meeting was in front of 
a small church. Evidently some kind 
of function was going on, for light 
streamed from the colored glass win- 
dows and numbers of people were en- 
tering the doors. 

“Smart guy, Scab,” thought Larry. 
“Nobody would suspect us here with a 
prayer meeting going on inside.” 

He watched people enter the build- 
ing. The sound of an organ playing old 
familiar hymns reminded him of the 
boyhood days when his mother had 
often taken him to church. He had 
dropped that practice in his early teens 
when he started running with the gang. 

People kept coming until the congre- 
gation reached impressive proportions 
and the sound of singing swelled 
through the neighborhood. Fretfully, 
Larry moved about, keeping a sharp 
watch for Scab. The service inside the 
church continued and the sidewalk be- 
came deserted. He waited, uncomfort- 
able and impatient in the slight drizzle 
that had started up, when a touch on 
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his shoulder made him jump. He turned 
quickly.to see a small, smiling man 
standing beside him, 

“Come into church, son. Service has 
started,” the man said. 

“No, thanks, I’m waiting for a friend,” 
Larry replied. - 

“Well, you'll get wet out here. Come 
and wait inside.” 

“No, sir, I can’t. I'll just stay here.” 

“All right, then,” the man agreed. 
“But it’s warm and dry inside and we'll 
be glad to have you join us there if 
you change your mind.” 

By this time Larry had almost de- 
cided that fate was advising him to 
steer clear of Scab and maintain his 
good intentions. He’d waited at least 
10 minutes beyond the appointed time 
and yet Scab was nowhere in sight, 
unless he’d gone into the church! The 
thought at first made Larry smile, but 
then the smile faded to a quizzical 
frown. Maybe Scab was inside! What 
safer place could be found for meeting 
than in a church? Scab was never one 
to be affected by conscience. Larry 
looked up at the lighted windows. Per- 
haps Scab. was comfortably enjoying 
the warmth and light of the church. 


LARRY DETERMINED to look inside be- 
fore going away when another factor 
influenced his decision. A policeman 
came down the street, swinging a 
nightstick, trying the doors of the 
stores. Larry did not wish to be found 
standing in the rain on a street corner 
waiting to keep an appointment with 
another ex-convict. He walked up the 
steps and entered the church. 

The small vestibule was empty. 
Through glass panes in the inside doors 
he could see the people taking part in 
worship. They were listening atten- 
tively to the preacher in the pulpit. His 
words came clearly through the door. 
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but Larry was not interested. He 
glanced around the congregation, trying 
to spot Scab. No one resembling him 
seemed to be in the church. 

As Larry turned to leave, he saw the 
policeman still standing on the street 
corner. Which was worse, to run the 
risk of being questioned by the law or 
listen to a sermon? The latter seemed 
to be the safer course, so Larry sat 
down on a chair in the vestibule. Prob- 
ably some officious usher would pres- 
ently come out and demand that he en- 
ter the church auditorium, but for a 
while this was pleasanter. 

As he sat there, the words of the 
preacher burned into his consciousness. 
The sermon was about the temptation 
of bad companionships and the sins that 
could follow. 

“Humph!” Larry snorted. “A lot he 
knows about it! And what do these 
people care?” 

No one ever believes that a sermon 
is aimed at him, but Larry couldn’t help 
wondering whether some of the advice 
wasn’t pointed his way. In an emo- 
tional manner, the preacher appealed 
to the love of parents and home and 
urged his hearers to avoid shaming 
their loved ones. He spoke of the pun- 
ishment for sin and the pain it brings. 

Larry tried to shrug the whole thing 
off. He was superstitious enough to 
think that fate had intended him to hear 
these words; but his heart was hard- 
ened by bitter experience. Even in the 
prison the preachers would come each 
week and urge the men to find for- 
giveness and salvation in religious 
faith, Few of them responded. They 
attended service because it offered a 
small interlude in their monotonous 
lives, not because of religious fervor. 


ONE THING THE PREACHER said struck 
home to Larry, though. It was a story 
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about a proud deer of the forest, who 
came down to the water hole to drink. 
A hunter also knew the spot, and care- 
fully took aim while the deer stood still 
and bent down to quench his thirst. 
The shot missed and the deer bounded 
safely away. The next day, the same 
thing happened. The deer became more 
wary, but still returned to the spot. 
This time, the shot resounded and the 
aim was better. It wounded the deer 
slightly, but still, he could race away to 
safety. Warned at last by experience, 
the deer stayed away from the water- 
hole for quite a while, until one day he 
forgot. The wound had healed up and 
bullets did not seem so terrible any 
more. So the deer went back to the 
same water hole. Again a shot rang out 
through the forest and the proud deer 
lay dead. He had entered into tempta- 
tion once too often! 

“That’s a good story,” thought Larry, 
realizing with a shock that it applied 
squarely to him. “I could be that deer.” 

The sermon ended, and Larry quietly 
got up and looked out of the church 
door. Under the light at the corner 
stood Scab, shuffling his feet and rest- 
lessly looking up and down the street. 
Larry closed the church door and 
leaned against it for a moment, think- 
ing. Prayers were being said by the 
congregation in the church. In a mo- 
ment they’d be coming out. - 

The ushers opened the inner doors and 
people began streaming out of the 
church. The little man with the smile 
noticed Larry. 

“So you decided to come in after all! 
Glad you did!” he called. 

“Thanks,” muttered Larry. “I’m glad 
I did, too.” 


HE JOINED A GROUP of young folks who 
were companionably going down the 
steps, laughing and talking. As they 
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walked away from the church, Larry 
stayed close to them. Scab had turned 
away from the members of the congre- 
gation and stared up the street. 

A block from the church, Larry 
breathed a sigh of relief. One of the 
girls in the group he was walking with 
said to another, “Who’s this fellow?” 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” came 
the whispered reply. 

Larry left the group and through side 
streets hurried back to his rooming 
house. He had the feeling that some- 
how he had survived a close call, like 
the deer in the story. He had been in 
grave danger for a little while. Some- 
thing had intervened to save him. Was 
it the rain? Or the preacher? Or the 
little man with the smile? Or the 
policeman? 

Damp, cold and trembly, he turned 
the key in the door of his rooming 
house. A warm room would feel good, 
for his clothes were soaked. His only 
suit would have to be pressed before 
he could even seek any work the next 
morning, and he was without money. 
Perhaps he had been saved from 
wrongdoing, but for what? - 


LARRY STARTED slowly up the stairs to 
his room, when the landlady.peeked out 
from her door. 

“Oh, Mr. Lawrence,” she called. 
“Here’s another letter for you.” 

It was another white envelope and 
Larry took it from her without enthu- 
siasm. Once the gang got wind of his 
presence in town, he’d have no peace. 

In his room he looked at the letter. 
The address was typewritten. Scab 
must be getting literate! There was 
even a return address in the corner. 
Larry tore open the envelope and then 
reeled in amazement. The letter read, 
“Your application has been accepted. 
Please report for work tomorrow.” 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


There is No Defense Against God 


By Ralph D. Heim 


This is the second of three studies in the book 
of Nahum. Read Chapter 2 of this book before 
reading Dr. Heim's article. 


THE PROPHET NaHum has been called 
one of the world’s greatest poets. His 
three existing works are published in 
the three chapters of this book, one in 
each chapter. Each in its own way is a 
patriotic effort to arouse Nahum’s 
countrymen. 

The first was an appeal to the people 
of Judah to trust their mighty God 
who is kindly to friend and deadly to 
foe. The other two are representations 
of the siege and fall of Nineveh, cap- 
ital of Assyria, which took place in 612 
B. c. not long after the poems were 
written. They have the same purpose 
of reassuring Nahum’s fellow-Judeans. 

For nearly a thousand years Assyria 
had been the hated ruler of many of the 
peoples in what we now call the Mid- 
dle East. She had been approaching 
the height of her power in the days of 
Amos. A hundred years later her great- 
est king, Ashurbanipal, ruled even over 
Egypt. Among other states which paid 
tribute to him were those now known 
as Palestine, Transjordania, Syria, 
Iraq, and parts of Turkey and Iran. 
Throughout that immense territory the 
emissaries of Assyrian might wielded 
the power of life and death. 


Eventuatty Assyria began to crack 
up. The revolt of one subject people 
followed another. By the time these 
were dealt with, the treasury was 
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drained and the fighting population ex- 
hausted. Then the land which once had 
been supreme was ripe to go the way 
of all nations which are built to sustain 
themselves by nationalism and war. 

It is probable that Egypt started the 
revolt against Assyrian rule. When 
Ashurbanipal had subdued it, Tyre re- 
belled. Later Ashurbanipal had to in- 
terfere in Elamite affairs. After that, 
his own brother, viceroy of Babylonia, 
stirred up general disaffection. Later, 
Egypt regained its independence. Weak 
kings followed. Then Scythians in- 
vaded from the north. Finally, Medes 
arrived from the east and Babylonians 
from the south. These together deliv- 
ered the final blow. 

Nineveh, the capital, was situated on 
the Tigris river in what is at present 
northwestern Iraq. There the ruins lie 
today across the river from the modern 
city Mosul which is about 600 miles 
northeast of Jerusalem. 


IN THE DAYS OF NaHum some 200,000 
people may have dwelt within the walls 
of Nineveh. Other thousands lived in 
suburbs. The walls inclosed an irreg- 
ular rectangle roughly one and one- 
half by three miles. They were pos- 
sibly a hundred feet high and fifty feet 
thick. Fifteen gates pierced the walls 
and admitted the traffic from the whole 
known world. 

Along the southwest’ and southeast 
corners of the wall the Tigris river 
flowed. Cutting through the city from 
the north was another stream called 
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Khosr. History indicates that there 
were moats and dikes, dams and canals 
—a great variety of water works of one 
kind or another which account for cer- 
tain features of Nahum’s poem. 

That was the city for which Nahum 
exultantly sings destruction. Through 
its gates the conquerors of Samaria had 
gone forth and had returned in triumph 
with Israelite captives and treasure. 
More recently the representatives of 
Judah had journeyed to its palaces as 
to a Berchtesgaden. There they had 
paid tribute, besought mercy, completed 
alliances or received threats to their 
national existence. The end of these 
things is at hand. 

It is not known where Nahum lived, 
but probably in southwestern Judah. 
He knew the terror and hatred which 
the Assyrian name inspired. Perhaps 
for that reason he can be forgiven this 
message which, to say the least, ex- 
presses no love toward an enemy. He 
writes with an awful tone, but brilliant 
imagery full of action. The poem opens 
with verse 1 of this chapter. Verse 2 
is a part of the previous poem which 
got interwoven with this one. Nahum’s 
imagination sees the conquering army 
organizing for attack in full view of the 
watchers on the city walls. 


THE POET SKETCHES first the situation 
within the city. In the attitude of 
mocking, he directs the operations for 
defense. Let increasing quantities of 
munitions be made ready in the fever- 
ish preparation. Let the secret services 
watch every stranger and in particular 
guard the gates. Let the propaganda 
people use their shrewdest wiles to stir 
up the spirit of the populace. Let every 
effort be pressed to the utmost. 

In verses 3 and 4 Nahum turns the 
reader’s attention to the besiegers. The 
uniforms of the Babylonians and Medes 
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were red (the Assyrians, blue). Their 
burnished copper shields shine red in 
the sun. That makes their chariots 
dashing hither and yon appear like 
torches in motion. 

The enemy lances and ‘spears, men- 
acing the defenders on the walls, look 
like forests of fir trees. 

Out in the suburbs, the streets and 
squares are filled with chariots, too. 
They are armored with plates of metal 
that flashed in the. sunlight. Horses 
drawing them are wild with excitement. 
As the chariots rush from place to place 
they are not unlike flashes of lightning. 

Verse 5 deals again with the Assyri- 
ans. The king and his commanders 
summon their officers to a council of 
war. They count them and brief them. 
When all is in readiness, they send them 
away to their commands. The lieuten- 
ants hurry but, in nervous haste, they 
stumble. So the defense is prepared. 


VERSE 6 SUGGESTS a tradition for 
which there has never been a satisfac- 
tory explanation. Attention was called 
above to the streams and water works 
connected with the city’s commerce, 
water supply, protection and defense. 
It is believed by many that the besieg- 
ers found some way of turning those 
waters to destructive purposes. While 
engineers have never been able to de- 
termine the manner, it seems possible 
that the rivers may have been directed 
against the walls. Such an operation 
could have undermined the walls and 
washed them away. That would have 
flooded the whole of the capital and 
admitted the besiegers as well. 

Verse 7 is somewhat obscure. It may 
refer to the queen and her ladies in 
waiting or to the goddess and her fe- 
male devotees in the temple service. 
They must have met some tragic and 
dramatic end. 
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There is another possibility. Tradi- 
tion says that the Assyrian king, before 
it would be too late, caused himself and 
the whole royal family to be burned 
upon a funeral pyre. This verse could 
refer to that event. 

Does verse 8 mean that the city was 
so teeming with population that its 
streets reminded one of the ever- 
changing surface of a pool? Unques- 
tionably the latter ‘half of the verse 
describes the people fleeing in panic. 
They must have looked like those 
streams of refugees we saw in the mo- 
tion pictures of France and Poland in 
the days when they were being over- 
run by their Nazi conquerors. In Nine- 
veh, too, no efforts could possibly have 
been great enough to rally the panic- 
stricken mobs. 


VERSE 9 ADDRESSES the assailants and 
incites them to the attack. There will 
be booty! They can fill their hands with 
silver and gold, the tribute that Assyria 
had been seizing out of the fruits of 
their own toil. Was some of it silver 
from Samaria, and gold from Judah? 

Verse 10 tells of the terror that struck 
the city which often had wrought such 
panic upon other cities far and wide. 


Now the Assyrians themselves know 
the fear that stops the heart of a hu- 
man being until his knees quake and all 
his organs ache and his face turns 
ashen, 

The symbol of Assyria and the fa- 
vorite decorative design of her public 
buildings was the lion. Nations, even 
today, have a symbol which represents 
the nation. It appears on flags, in na- 
tional art, and on public buildings. 
There are, as examples, the American 
eagle and the British lion. 

Thus it is fitting when verses 11 and 
12 describe Nineveh as the lion’s den. 
Once the king of beasts dwelt there 
with his whole family. Young and old 
alike walked and fed in that place fear- 
lessly. He had dragged and stored 
there the prey on which they all grew 
fat. 

No more! 

In verse 13 Nahum connects all this 
with his first poem. Why will this fate 
overtake Nineveh? God is against it! 
There is a God who is powerful in na- 
ture and mighty among men. The voice 
of the emissaries of a nation whom that 
God is against will disappear from the 
councils of nations! 
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E. Stantry Jones tells how once he traveled out to India by air- 
plane. In the early morning he left Marseilles and stopped to refuel 
at Corsica, and he remembered how from that island Napoleon went 
forth to conquer the world. At noon he lunched at Naples, the land 
from which the Caesars set out to subdue the earth. At nightfall he 
was in Greece, from which land Alexander went to be a world 
conqueror, 

The next day he flew past Assyria on the right and Babylon on 
the left, lands from which the mighty kings went forth to make the 
earth tremble. As he flew over those different countries, he said, he 
was struck by the fact that every one of those mighty empires, with 
their dread dictators, are dead and gone. Their evils were their 
undoing. Only one empire still remains. It began in a little land 
called Palestine, where on a little hill called Calvary, a man went 
forth to die to found a kingdom of love, even Jesus. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


A Search Begins 


Ir was FUN to watch the people in 
the hotel lobby. All alike. All differ- 
ent. I never get through marveling that 
our Creator should have made people 
so interesting. No two alike in appear- 
ance. No two alike in intellect, in emo- 
tions, in experience. 

And why, I asked myself, should the 
man coming toward me now seem so 
far superior to all the others who have 
been ejected through those revolving 
doors in the past fifteen minutes? 

“You look as though you knew some- 
thing funny,” Jerry remarked, remov- 
ing his hat and dropping into the seat 
beside me.” 

“Just thinking about you,” I assured 
him. 

“How sweet of you. I knew I could 
count on you to boost my waning 
morale.” 

“No luck?” 


“LESS THAN THAT. The people I talked 
to at the synod office assure me that a 
good parish worker is almost impos- 
sible to find unless you look around, 
spot a parish that has one, and lure her 
away.” 

“Sounds rather villainous for a self- 
respecting pastor.” 

“Well, forget it and come along. 
Where would you like to eat?” 

“Any place where the food is good 
and we can read the figures in the 
righthand column.” 


By THE TIME we found a restaurant 
which looked both festive and within 
our reach, we had shaken off our cares. 
We had a good laugh over the things I 
did not buy and the prices I did not pay, 
in the course of my afternoon’s brows- 
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ing around the stores. 

Then Jerry turned serious. 

“But suppose we had to have some 
of those things. We are in a position 
to buy them or let them alone. We may 
look a little shabby in spots but we can 
get along without any drastic change 
in our standard of living. But think of 
the number of people who are setting 
up housekeeping, either for the first 
time or as they return from wartime 
wanderings. How can they possibly pay 
these inflation figures?” 

“That’s exactly what was in my mind 
this afternoon. I could look at a chair 
or a davenport and say, ‘Sorry but 
that’s too high for me!’” 

“But a lot of people can’t.” 

“Fortunately Miss Fields is stepping 
into a home that’s already furnished. 
Marrying a widower has definite ad- 
vantages right now.” I stopped ab- 
ruptly. “There I’ve done it! I made up 
my mind I wasn’t going to say another 
word about Miss Fields or anything 
connected with your work all through 
dinner.” 

“We tried, didn’t we? But the strain 
was beginning to show, I’m afraid. My 
mind is going around like a squirrel in 
a cage.” 

“T wish this change hadn’t come right 
now. You’re always a little tired after 
Easter, anyhow.” 

“Perhaps not. Right this minute, I’m 
so far gone I’m ready to believe I 
should never have left Bordenville.” 


“Jerry! I pipn’t know you were that 
far in the depths. Don’t tell me you’ve 
put your hand to the plow and are 
looking back!” 
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He ignored my light touch. The 
waiter brought our dessert and we toyed 
with it for a time in silence. Nothing I 
could think of held any comfort. 

My distress must have shown, for 
Jerry grinned. “What a celebration this 
turned out to be! You’re mighty sweet 
to put up with me.” 

“T’ve had practice,” I retorted. “Once 
upon a time I'd have felt I ought to say 
~something. Now I sit tight and let you 
fight your own way out.” 

“The thing that really gets me is that 
the promise of a good parish worker 
was one of the things that attracted me 
to Eastwick. There’s a wider field here 
in a suburban area, of course. Yet 
there was plenty of work to do in Bor- 
denville-—Here, I’m to have a hand in 
building a parish building with the last 
word in modern equipment—if mate- 
rials and labor are ever available. But 
we had a good, workable building at 
Bordenville. And in other ways we 
were more comfortable there.—No, 
when you come right down to it, the 
attraction here was a forward looking 
group of people and a gem of a parish 
worker who could relieve me of details 
and give me more time for pastoral 
work,” 

“So you really have hit bottom. Now 
stop talking for a minute and enjoy 
your cake. If I used our sugar on this 
sort of thing there would be no canned 
fruit this year. Enjoy it while it’s here.” 


_ THE RESTAURANT was not crowded and 

the waiter offered us more coffee as 
though he meant it. We accepted. 

“Do you feel that the extra pastoral 
work you have done this year has been 
worth while?” I asked. “I mean, if a 
parish worker was one of the principal 
attractions, has the arrangement turned 
out as you hoped?” 
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“You mean, do I really want another 
worker? That’s a funny sort of ques- 
tion when I’m practically tearing my 
hair! How else could I have had time 
to spend with the people who needed 
instruction but didn’t like the idea of 
coming to an adult class? How else 
could I have?—But why am I telling 
you about it?” 

“What I’m driving at is that if you’ve 
put in a good year doing the thing you 
think is most important, you’re fooling 
yourself if you think for a minute that 
you want to be back in Bordenville.” 

“Of course, I don’t.” He drained his 
coffee cup. “I’m just making all sorts 
of discouraged sounds because I’m at 
my wits’ end about getting somebody 
to fill the place. The motherhouses are 
swamped with demands for deaconesses 
and while both Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia have courses for other workers 
there won’t be enough to go around.” 


“How asout recruiting a young 
woman from some other sort of work?” 

“That's a possibility—It would be 
hard to get someone who is not used to 
parish work to understand just what is 
expected. The duties are so varied. 
Besides the office work, which is nearly 
enough for one person when you think 
of the correspondence, membership 
files, mimeographing, and a hundred 
other things—Miss Fields found time 
for a little visiting, for helping with 
the weekday school and Sunday 
school.” 

“She didn’t teach, though.” 

“No, but she kept the wheels mov- 
ing. And did the same sort of thing for 
most of the organizations.” 

“And answered the church tele- 
phone!” 

“What's more, she remembered the 
messages. Well,” he picked up the 
check, “someone is bound to turn up.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Courses on marriage 


Should courses in preparation for mar- 
riage be given in high school? 


The need for this kind of education 
is so great, and, relatively speaking, so 
little is being done, that we ought to 
encourage action by every agency which 
is in a position to do a good job. The 
church, however, is strategically sit- 
uated to render this service. Above all 
other organizations, it stands for Chris- 
tian ideals. And this form of education 
surely should be given from a Christian 
point of view. 

We ought to make sure that such 
courses will not be one-sided. There is 
some danger that teachers, steeped in 
their own special ties, may be led by 
their own interests rather than by the 
needs of the class, and may over-stress 
one angle to the neglect of a number of 
others. Marriage and family life are 
many-sided, and education in this di- 
rection has to include many factors. At- 
tention should be given to practical 
Christian faith and life, and there should 
be some economics, biology, home eco- 
nomics, sociology, psychology, art, and 
philosophy. All of these, of course, 
ought to be given in a form sufficiently 
simplified and adapted to the various 
groups. 

No encouragement ought to be given 
to slip-shod work, or to any form of 
charlatanism which may slip in with- 
out being noticed. 

Regardless of the various agencies 
which may offer such courses, they 
ought to be supplemented by parallel 
courses by the churches, to make sure 
that the Christian viewpoint is not 
neglected. 
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Church council 


I am superintendent of our Sunday 
school and a new member of the church 
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council. The congregation and the com- 
munity are ripe for a modernized program 
and for an aggressive effort to enlarge the 
membership. There are many things that 
councilmen could do and help to do, but 
more than half of them live at a distance, 
are too old, or are too stubborn to approve 
anything new or different. 

New blood is needed on the council, but. 
it’s almost impossible to make changes— 
at present. Two years ago the congregation 
amended the constitution to provide for 
rotation in office. But a joker was slipped 
in which makes rotation effective only after 
seven years. Without this provision the 
amendment probably would have been 
lost. Here in Pennsylvania we have some 
conservative churchmen. 

Must we sit still for five more years and 
do nothing? 


Maybe the situation isn’t so bad as it 
looks. Perhaps some fine things can be 
done even before there are changes in 
the council five years hence. Your for- 
ward-looking people, inside and outside 
the council, can be planning and talk- 
ing things over. And, with tact, some 
progressive action may be gotten 
through council. It’s regrettable that 
some of your present councilmen can’t 
see the desirability of resigning and 
making room for some pushers. 

Is it impossible to get your commit- 
tees reconstituted? Is it possible to get 
one or two new committees—the most- 
needed ones? Try to get the more ac- 
tive members of the council as chair- 
men of the committees. Include in the 
committees all councilmen, but let none 
of the inactive men head up a commit- 
tee. And try to get some active persons, 
non-councilmen, named on the commit- 
tees (if your constitution doesn’t pro- 
hibit it). With such a set-up much may 
be accomplished without running into 
trouble. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Best Theologians of Our Day 


The Gospel, the Church, and the World. The Interseminary Series, Volume Ill. Harper. 229 
pages. $1.50. 


| John C. Bennett, Elmer G. Homrighausen, John Knox, Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
‘Richard Niebuhr, W. Norman Pittenger,-Paul Scherer, Luman J. Shafer—these are the 
‘men who have written the several chapters of this brilliant, incisive, illuminating, pro- 
»vocative book. It is no wonder that it is good. For these are among the best theological 


Sometimes, of course, a symposium like 
‘this one can nose-dive disastrously, be- 
come a volume of disconnected, uncor- 
related, second-level writing. But some- 
‘times, too, such a book represents the 
‘thrice-distilled wisdom of a distinguished 
group, the very essence of years of think- 
ing, writing, and teaching. This volume 
is the latter. 


quality. Dr. Shafer’s on Necessary Re- 
orientation in Thought and Life is written 
well, but without fervor. In spots it is 
trite. And I felt that Dr. Homrighausen’s 
effort was spotty and weakened at the end 
much like the old phonograph that one had 
forgotten to wind. Both, nevertheless, have 
abundant good. It is only that they suffer 
in comparison with such sparkling chap- 
ters as those of John Knox and Paul 
Scherer, of Norman Pittenger and John 
Bennett. 

For here is John Knox putting warmth 
and conviction into his oft-repeated in- 
sistence that the “incredibly absurd and 
fantastic” answer of the Christian, that is, 
according to all standards of human wis- 
dom, “was that the word was not a word 
at all, but an event—Christ crucified.” 
Event, event, event, he keeps insisting, 
throughout his essay. “The Christian mes- 
sage is not an argument, but an announce- 
ment—an announcement of an event. The 
event was the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“The insistence upon an event—and an 
event in its rich, complex totality—as the 
medium of revelation is not a mere play- 
ing with words,” he assures us, “We have 
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Not that the essays are all the same high - 


thinkers of our day and some of our ablest writers. 


frequently gone astray through attempts 
to define the medium of revelation more 
narrowly. The illuminating, saving event 
was one and indissoluble and no effort to 
locate its whole significance in some frag- 
ment or aspect of it can succeed.” 

Dr. Knox’s essay rises to a rich crescendo 
in its closing paragraphs. Dr. Paul Scherer’s 
chapter, which follows immediately, sus- 
tains that crescendo throughout. It is an 
essay on The Nature of the Church, and 
his resounding answer to the question im- 
plied in the title is that “the Church is a 
unique fellowship of grace called into be- 
ing by a divine act and resting upon the 
foundation of God’s revelation in Christ.” 
“It is a fellowship,” he writes a few pages 
later, “moving persistently into the world 
of events, not to be denied, betrayed at our 
peril, restoring and being itself restored, 
never destroyed but always being fulfilled, 
existing not of itself but of the spirit of 
God.” A great chapter. Superb writing. 

Splendid, too, is Dr. Pittenger’s as he 
discusses Christian presuppositions and 
Christian affirmations. This is a kind of 
complete condensation of basic dogmatic 
theology. 

Try boiling down the history of Chris- 
tianity into a chapter of 28 pages and you 
will sense immediately the masterful work 
that Dr. Latourette has done in his essay. 
Equally well does Richard Niebuhr dis- 
cuss The Responsibility of the Church for 
Society. And John Bennett, apologetically 
acceding to the request to act as the 
advocatus diaboli, writes an uncomfortable 
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chapter on The Limitations of the Church. 
I probably do not need to add that I 
commend this book with enthusiasm. 
These Interseminary volumes are as ex- 
citing reading for the laymen as they are 
for the pastors and the theologians. 
C. C. SroucuTon 


Theology for Laymen 


The Faith of a Protestant. By W. Burnet 
Easton, Jr. Macmillan. 76 pages. $1.50. 


Georgia Harkness, among many others, 
has recently reiterated the need for the- 
ological professors and ministers to write 
books in language that laymen can under- 
stand, because in Protestantism the lay- 
man needs to understand his faith. It 
seems to this reviewer that so far as non- 
Lutheran Protestantism is concerned, the- 
ologians and ministers have not been re- 
miss in supplying books which present the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith in 
simple, non-technical language. One need 
only mention those by Miss Harkness her- 
self, William Adams Brown, Henry D. 
Gray, Walter Marshall Horton, Edwin 
Lewis, and others. But I cannot think of 
an adequate one for Lutheran laymen. 

This book, by a new voice among evan- 
gelical Protestant writers, is a worthy and 
valuable one to put into the hands of 
searching laymen. He expresses the need 
for such books thus: “Protestantism is es- 
sentially lay movement; and without any 
intention of minimizing the importance of 
a well-trained clergy, the strength of Prot- 
estantism is in its rank and file member- 
ship. Protestantism is strongest when the 
average lay member is Christianly in- 
formed, understands his beliefs, and knows 
the reasons for them.” 

As Easton says, laymen ask these ques- 
tions: “What do I believe as a Christian?” 
“Why am I a Protestant?” “Where can I 
find a book on Protestant belief?” He 
answers these questions in a slim volume 
which any reading layman can understand, 
though the answers are not always those 
a Lutheran would give. 

Joun W. DosERSTEIN 
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About Christian Teachings 


Understanding the Christian Faith. By Geor- 
gia Harkness. Abingdon-Cokesbury. |87 pages. 
$1.75. 


The most serious fact confronting the 
churches, says Dr. Harkness, is the lack 
of an adequate theology on the part of © 
laymen. There are enough laymen in the ~ 
world to establish “peace on earth.” They 
are religious but their vast power is frus- 
trated by confused thinking. 

This is a rather good little book on 
problems which do or should perplex lay- — 
men. Why so much suffering? What is — 
heaven? Does it do any good to pray, and — 
what does one have a right to pray for, 
and why? What does it mean to say that 
Jesus died for us? And what of science 
and religion? To many such questions we 
are offered thoughtful answers which go 
to the point quickly and are easy to read. 

The book should be good for Lutherans. — 
It is not at all guilty of what has been 
called “Methodistic perfectionism” and it 
properly challenges the complacency which ~ 
roots in Sunday proprieties and statistical 
prosperity. “That going to church and 
hearing sermons makes so little difference — 
at vital points is the most appalling fact 
that confronts us.” We must agree that 
we need to seek earnestly to make Chris- 
tianity understood and effective in our 
alarming world. 

Biblical literalists will find points for ob- 
jection, yet the author rather successfully 
avoids a single theological standpoint. In 
an exploratory manner she offers likely 
meanings and interpretations, pointing to 
merits and dangers in fundamentalism, 
modernism, humanism and the “new or- 
thodoxy.” The evangelical note is prom- 
inent, appearing against the background 
of a temperate liberalism. 

Finally, the book is not truly inspiring. 
A great book (as Pascal’s) says for us 
what we have always vaguely sought to 
conceive. Professor Harkness rather sums 
up, briefly-and rather aptly, many good 
things and some lesser things which are © 
often said. GrorcE ARBAUGH | 
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Across the Desk 


Pastor Niemoeller in America 
American Christians in general, and 
his fellow churchmen, the Lutherans, 
in particular, are grateful for the op- 
portunities given them to see, hear, and 
to a limited degree to converse with a 
survivor of Hitler’s “concentration” 
policy for silencing opposition. By a 
tour across the continent and back tens 
of thousands of people saw him, and 
the aid of the secular press enabled his 
testimony to be known by millions. The 
impressions received from his itinerary 
will confirm his occupancy of one of 
the highest places among the witnesses 
to faith in Christ which the second 
world war calls forth. Appreciation of 
the enabling power of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica and of individuals representing that 
body in Europe is acknowledged. 
Aware of the widespread publicity 
given Pastor and Mrs. Niemoeller, and 
the consequent reception of the “wit- 
nessing” which is inseparable from the 
endurance of years in concentration 
camps, we venture in these paragraphs 
to call attention to a type of individual- 
ism of which the Pastor is, and will re- 
main, among the most notable ex- 
ponents. As has been the case ever 
since the earliest Christians were 
driven from home and kindred by per- 
secutions, so this man, and doubtless 
others, found their faith confirmed 
when by action of the Nazi authorities 
isolation was sentenced and the “dis- 
placed person” thereby rendered en- 
tirely dependent on the grace made 
available to him by the Holy Spirit as 
his needs required. Often our Lord’s 
promise, “Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world,” must 
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have been fulfilled to him. He himself 
in relating the story of his isolation 
quoted as a convincing evidence of the 
reality of the divine presence the prom- 
ise, “Wherever two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, I am in the 
midst of them.” 

Nothing could be more futile than an 
effort to interpret the mind of God 
when His devout and devoted witnesses 
are apparently silenced by the powers 
of evil. Were they actually without 
sustaining grace, their faith would be 
in vain. But sustained by it, the meas- 
ure of the burden is also the mark of 
realization. 

It is quite logical for believers to in- 
terpret the personal and direct indica- 
tion of divine nearness as a reality to 
which the powers exercised by the 
church as an institution are of less 
worth. It would, however, be an error 
to deem of little or no worth the divine 
guidance from which the confessions 
and institutions have emerged. Men 
like Niemoeller are like shock troops 
and advance guards who hold strategic 
positions at critical times and places. 
Without their guardianship, all would 
be lost. But the articulations of Chris- 
tian faith must be lost while individuals 
are faithful. 


Startling figures 

We remind our readers that last 
week’s final paragraph under Across 
the Desk was the quotation of figures 
taken from the 1947 issue of the World 
Almanac, page 774, and our announce- 
ment of more concerning juvenile de- 
linqguency and a root evil commonly 
entitled in the secular press, “Broken 
homes.” The quote stated that 60 years 
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ago (1887) the divorce rate in the 
United States was 0.50 per thousand 
population, while in the statistics for 
the last available year, 1945, the figure 
was 3.59. We seek to get from our read- 
ers their intelligent effort to locate a 
cause for so startling an increase. 

Let’s begin with two negations. First, 
no alibi is possible in the form of errors 
made in the figures appearing in the 
World Almanac. The statistician had 
only to consult divorce courts’ proceed- 
ings and add totals from each state. 

Second, the marriage covenant, bar- 
ring two or three jurisdictions, has not 
made divorce easier. Both ecclesiasti- 
cal and most civic authorities have ad- 
vocated stricter discrimination against 
second marriages by divorcees. _ 

Nor, looked at superficially, do eco- 
nomic and social conditions lead one 
to expect greater instability in domes- 
tic relationships. On the contrary, what 
the young couple had with which to 
begin married life, in what our late 
president once called the horse and 
buggy days, was much less than John 
and Mary by a period of thrifty wait- 
ing, and perhaps a bit of a boost from 
the old folks, can have now. Again, 
judging by externals, the family should 
have more that contributes to human 
happiness than was within reach of any 
previous generation. Why then, we re- 
peat, the steady increase in the number 
of divorces until broken homes are a 
leading social menace? 

We propose first of all that the sig- 
nificance of the marriage covenant has 
been diluted and the sin of transgress- 
ing the. sixth commandment, “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” is ignored. 
The primary intent of marriage is safe- 
guarding the continuance of persons. 
One uses the word person rather than 
race because souls as well as bodies 
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come into existence protected toward 
development fitting them for eternal 
life and citizenship in the kingdom of 
God. 

No marriage is well pleasing to God 
when the biological content is ignored. 
A definition of love that does not in- 
clude partnership in parentage—that 
consists in sharing the sensations of 
courtship and little more—is less than 
half correct. It lacks conscious and de- 
liberate consecration to the divine im- 
plantation of the requirement “to mul- 
tiply and replenish the earth.” Less 
than obedience to this provision of the 
Creator takes from marriage much of 
its privilege and a proportionate un- 
dervaluation of its sacredness. Divorce 
is then viewed with little or no repul- 
sion. It becomes a way to escape quar- 


rels and incompatibilities that should 


have little seriousness if the trustee- 


ships which man and wife enjoy be- — 
cause of the commitment to them of 
bearing and rearing children were 


properly considered. 


Every avenue of social influence 


should be scanned in the interest of 
cleaner domestic environment and 
should be taken account of by church 
folk. Movies, magazines, the daily press, 
the ideals set forth by the schools must 
all submit to a critical examination. 
Probably those of the present genera- 
tion are “wedded to their idols,” that 
is, to their habits. But some of them 
can be startled into mending their ways 
if they are confronted with the duties 
to God and the assurance that His 
wrath will be visited upon them if they 
continue in disobedience. 

But with the coming generation much 
can be done. They can be instructed 
in the privilege that is theirs as they 
receive grace to lead lives pleasing to 
God. —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Shifting Rivers in California 


To Create New Area for Missions 
By W. E. Crouser 


San Francisco—Changing the course of 
a river proved fatal to ancient Babylon but 
that will not be the case when the Central 

Valley Project in Cal- 
CALIFORNIA ifornia is completed. 

Both the San Joaquin 
and the Sacramento rivers will be turned 
from their courses and the waters will be 
used to redeem millions of acres of now 
arid land, affording homes for millions 
more who are rapidly coming into this 
state. And of course the population influx 
means new tasks for the church. 

Five years aco the state legislature 
passed the released time measure. Today 
there are more than 40,000 school children 
enrolled in 140 schools in northern Califor- 
nia in which the essentials of the Chris- 
tian religion are taught. Almost half of 
these children come from homes not iden- 
tified with any religious group. 

ON THE HISTORIC Monterey Peninsula, 
Camp Asilomar will be the location for the 
1947 Ashram of Lutheran Students. The 
dates announced are Aug. 29 to Sept. 4. 
Orville Olson of Augsburg College, Min- 
neapolis, is in charge of transportation. 

Spacious Mt. Hermon Park in the red- 
woods of the Santa Cruz Mountains will 
be the location of the Summer School of 
the Board of American Missions from 
June 30 to July 4. 

THE LUTHERAN STUDENT ASSOCIATION of 
the University of California at Berkeley 
was recently entertained by the LSA of 
San State College. Dinner was served in 
Grace Church. Speaker was the Rev. 
Philip Bergstresser of St. John’s Church, 
Oakland. 

The two Luther League advisers of the 
California Synod, the Rev. Harold Lorimer 
of the Northern Conference, and the Rev. 
Clarence F. Crouser of the Southern, met 
recently in San Jose to plan for the state 
convention which will be held in San 
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Francisco over Labor Day. 

WITH THE OPENING of work in Japan, Dr. 
A. C. Knudten, for three years pastor of 
St. Michael’s Church, Berkeley, has been 
called back to his former position with 
the Board of Foreign Missions. He will be 
succeeded in St. Michael’s by the Rev. 
H. G. Schwegler of Burlington, Iowa, 

Tue LuTHERAN Service CENTER in San 
Francisco, which was so successfully con- 
ducted by the Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Oslund 
during the period of the war, has been 
closed. 

HerE AND THERE: The new organ and 
chancel of St. Mark’s Church in San Fran- 
cisco are soon to be dedicated. The total 
cost will exceed $45,000. Guest preachers 
for April 20 and 27 are Drs. C. F. Koch of 
New York City and James P. Beasom, 
president of the California Synod. A fel- 
lowship service for the Bay Area Lutheran 
congregations is scheduled for April 27. 
This will be followed by an organ recital 
by the organist of St. Mark’s, Richard 
Purvis. Dr. J. George Dorn, pastor of St. 
Mark’s, is president of the Evangelical Fel- 
lowship of Northern California. ... The 
Rev. Herman Lucas of St. Matthew’s, San 
Francisco, reports an increase of more than 
75 per cent in the attendance at Sunday 
school. The church edifice has been ren- 
ovated recently at a cost of more than 
$6,000, all of which has been paid... . 
Grace Church, Richmond, under the lead- 
ership of Pastor Milus W. Bonker, con- 
ducted a Lenten evangelistic program 
leading to large accessions on Easter. Lots 
are being purchased for an expansion pro- 
gram. ... First Church, Sacramento, the 
Rev. Paul H. Wolpert pastor, has been re- 
paired and painted at a cost of $800. An 
attractive announcement board has been 
erected on the church lot. ... St. Paul’s 
Church, Sacramento, has finally received 
permission to build from the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration and plans are un- 
der way for the new plant. . . . Upon the 
invitation of the Ministerial Association of 
San Jose, Dr. W. E. Crouser broadcast the 
Easter message over Station KQW. 
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Lightning Destroys Steeple 
OF Holy Trinity Church, Lapland 


By Dovctas A. ConrapD 


LIGHTNING DAMAGED two Nova Scotia 
churches during a terrific storm in Feb- 
ruary. The tall steeple of Holy Trinity 
Church, Lapland, was destroyed and parts 

of the church walls 
NOVA SCOTIA were pushed out. 

All windows were 
eracked. Zion Church, Lunenburg, also 
suffered considerable damage when its 
steeple was struck. 

Aut pastors of the Nova Scotia Synod 


\ 


DONALD F. BAUTZ, front center, 


attended a pre-Lenten retreat in St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, Feb. 17. Officiating 
at the service of Holy Communion were 
the Rev. Wallace Minke of the Northfield 
parish and the Rev. Edward O. Lukens, 
Jr., of the Conquerall parish. 

Onty LUTHERAN REPRESENTATIVE from 
Canada to the World Christian Youth Con- 
ference to be held in Oslo, Norway, in 
July, will be Joan Reid, member of Resur- 
rection Church, Halifax. Miss Reid is 
president of the Resurrection Luther 
League, a member of the senior choir, 
and a teacher in the Sunday school 

Boy Scout and Girl Guide week was 
celebrated at Resurrection Church with a 


recent graduate of the Philadelphia Seminary, was installed as 


executive director of the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Washington, D. C., March 9, in Luther 
Place Memorial Church. Participants were, top, the Rev. Musser D. White, assistant pastor of 
St. Mark's-Incarnation Church, who is vice president of the society; Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, 
executive secretary of the Washington Federation of Churches; the Rev. Robert W. Long, pastor 
of Faith Church (ALC), who is president of the board of trustees. Front, The Rev. Joel W. 
Lundeen, pastor of Peace Church (ELC), Arlington, Va.; and Dr. L. Ralph Tabor, pastor of Luther 
Place Church. 
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banquet at which fathers were guests of 
their sons and mothers guests of their 
daughters. Special speaker was the Rev. 
W. M. Bishop, priest-assistant at All Saints’ 
Anglican Cathedral. . . . At Bridgewater, 
the Scouts and Guides paraded to St. 
Paul’s Church where Pastor C. H. Whit- 
teker conducted a special service. 

A BAPTISMAL FONT was dedicated in mem- 
ory of Captain Elisha C. Wentzell recently 
in St. Matthew’s Church, Rose Bay. It 
was given by Captain Wentzell’s wife; his 
daughter, Mrs. Daniel Romkey; and his 
son, Lehman Y. Wentzell. 

Archibald Conrad recently retired from 
St. Matthew’s choir after singing in it for 
more than 40 years. On behalf of the 
choir, Pastor A. L. Conrad presented him 
a specially bound Common Service Book 
at a social meeting. 


Canadian Lutherans to Organize 
Council in Winnipeg, April 17-18 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


LuTHERANS OF ONTARIO are showing keen 
interest in the organization of the Canadian 


Lutheran Council, April 
ONTARIO 17-18, in Winnipeg, Man- 

itoba. ULC representa- 
tives will co-operate with delegates from 
four other Lutheran bodies in setting up 
the program of the new agency. 

ULC councilors, named by the Execu- 
tive Board in January, are: The Rev. J. E. 
Bergbusch, president of the Manitoba 
Synod; the Rev. T. A. Hartig, Vancouver, 
B. C.; J. V. Jonassen, Winnipeg, Man.; the 
Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher, Hamilton, Ont.; 
Claude H. Musselman, Kitchener, Ont.; 
Dr. J. H. Reble, president of the Canada 
Synod; the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, Bridge- 
water, N. S.; and Dr. Nils Willison, pres- 
ident of Saskatoon Seminary, Sask. 

THE TWIN ciTrEs of Kitchener and Water- 
loo are vying with each other on the ques- 
tion of the eventual location of Waterloo 
College and Seminary. Division of opinion 
arose when someone suggested that the in- 
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stitutions, now located at Waterloo, should 
be moved to Kitchener. 

More important to the synod, however, 
is the current campaign for $100,000 for 
the schools. Dr. H. T. Lehmann, Waterloo 

president, has 
been released 
from his teach- 
ing duties to di- 
rect the cam- 
paign. 

A TEST CASE of 
Lutheran co-op- 
eration arose re- 
cently over the 
allocation of Fort 
Erie to the Can- 
ada Synod by 
the regional con- 
ference. A com- 
mittee of the 
Canada Synod met with the Buffalo Con- 
ference of the American Lutheran Church 
to review the decision. Result: Action of 
the regional conference was_ sustained. 
“Occupy the field,” the Buffalo Conference 
directed, “and may God abundantly bless 
your efforts.” 

SynopicaL PrReswweNT REBLE recently went 
with a delegation to discuss present re- 
strictions on immigration with Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King and three cabinet 
ministers. The group asked that imme- 
diate relatives of people “legally admitted 
to and resident in Canada” be allowed to 
move to Canada if the people were “in a 
position to receive and care for such rel- 
atives.” The term “immediate relatives” 
would include up to first cousins and their 
families. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. H. Lossing 
has begun his work as pastor of the his- 
toric Sherwood-Unionville parish. He was 
formerly in Galt. . . . Seminary student 
Arthur Conrad has been called to St. 
Peter’s Church, Ottawa. . . . Student J. 
Zimmerman has accepted a call to Zion 
Church, Pembroke, as assistant pastor. . . . 
Student H. Brose will become assistant 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Waterloo, after 
ordination. 


President Lehmann 
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Christ mission, Sudbury, purchased a lot 
for $6,100 recently. Pastor S. Cooper has 
received 23 new members during 1947.... 
The Rev. E. F. Sterz, pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Hanover, has been granted 
a six-month leave of absence because of 
sickness. The Rev. G. F. Durst will supply 
the pulpit. 


Missions Underway at Seaside, 
South Everett, Mercer Island 


By Frank S. BEISTEL 


Just 140 years to the month, perhaps to 
the day, after the famous Lewis and Clark 


expedition from Missouri reached the Pa- _ 


cific coast at Sea- 


OREGON- side, Ore., the Pa- 
WASHINGTON cific Synod opened 


a Lutheran mission 
at the same place. The explorers came 
early in November but left after the winter 
was over. The Lutheran mission also came 
in November but it will stay. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Paul W. Funk ar- 
rived in October to find a home and to 
contact known Lutherans. On Nov. 3, pub- 
lic services were begun in the local theater. 
Twenty-five were present. To create a 
church atmosphere, one of the patrons 


made a portable pulpit. A table with cross 
and candlesticks sufficed for an altar. 

A Sunday school was begun later in the 
month. By February the church attend- 
ance averaged 44. A class of four was to 
be confirmed on Easter. A young people’s 
group meets in the pastor’s home on Sun- 
day evenings. Twenty-eight have already 
signed the charter membership roll with 
10 more prospects in the near future. 

THE cITy OF EvErETT, WasH., with a large 
Lutheran population, has rapidly extended 
its borders. A survey has shown that many 
Lutherans live in South Everett. The 
Board of American Missions has called the 
Rev. Herbert T. Neve, a former chaplain 
but now pastor of Bethany Church, Bates- 
ville, Ind., to open a new mission there. 
He will arrive about May 1. Pastor Neve 
is well known in the Pacific Synod, having 
been stationed with the air corps near 
Everett while a chaplain. 

Tue FinnisH_ Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
has applied for membership in the Pacific 
Synod and will be received at the May 
convention. The Rev. Alex Koski is serv- 
ing the congregation as a board mission- 
ary. A new pastor has been called from 
Finland and is expected to arrive soon. 

ULC pastors of northern Washington 
initiated a plan to purchase a camp on 


KEEP IT GOING thru LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 


SEND NOW 
To Rebuild 


Hammers, Saws, Nails, Screws, 
Screwdrivers, Chisels 


HELP THEM HELP THEMSELVES! 
Relief in food and clothing must continue, but 
people in distressed countries want to help 
themselves. We must send tools and other im- 
plements of self-help in order to rebuild self- 


respect and independence. 


To Mend 
Needles, Thread, Yarn, Bias Tape, Ma- 
terial, Patches of Cloth for Mending 
and for Quilting, Leather, Tacks, Glue 


To Plant 
Seeds, Garden Tools 


C. E. Krumbholz, Chairman, 
Administration Committee, 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 
SHIP TO 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 

N. [3th Street and Bushkill Drive, 


Easton, Pennsylvania 
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A Brand New Book For Children! 


PICTURE BOOK OF PALESTINE 


by Ethel L. Smither 
Illustrator - Ruth King 


Let’s sit on a magic carpet 
called “Time” and fly back 


2,000 years to Palestine. 
What do you think you’d 
find? Can you imagine : 
what a little boy would For Children Aged 7-12 
wear to go to school? What 

kind of house would a little girl call “home”? What would a family have 
for dinner? Would you like to meet a farmer, a fisherman, a shepherd— 
from this far-off land many centuries ago? 


Children can find the answers to all these questions in Ethel L. Smither’s 
new PICTURE BOOK OF PALESTINE, with lively illustrations by Ruth 
King. After they have started to read the book—they can open it to any 
spot and find at least one picture. 64 pages. Nearly 50 illustrations. 


$1 


New Catalog UNITED LUTHERAN 
No. 84 PUBLICATION HOUSE 


For Complete 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7. Pa. 
Line Of Chicago 11 @ Pittsburgh 22 
Children’s Books Columbia 3 @ Baltimore 1 @ Los Angeles 5 
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Lake Samish near Bellingham. They 
formed and incorporated the Lutheran 
Camp Associates. But the purchase price 
of $22,500 was too high for one body alone 
to handle and the Associates now includes 
all Lutherans. 

The camp will be rented for 1947 and if 
then purchased some of the rent will ap- 
ply on the purchase price. 

On Feb. 26 a group gathered for break- 
fast at the home of Pastor Steinhoff in 
Seattle to confer over the need and avail- 
ability of additional equipment, but the 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


at 


St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 
MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 


CHICAGO ‘mrmorocrcan OEMINARY 


PASTORS: Summer Session of Grad. School 


Two 3-week terms, July 14-Aug. 1 and Aug. 
4-22. Credit toward advanced degrees. Own 
faculty, plus visiting lecturers: Piper of Prince- 
ton, Kantonen of Hamma, Richter of Elmhurst. 
Modest fees. Lodging in dorms. Meals. All 
Chicagoland’s attractions at door. 


Undergraduate New School Year begins Sept. 23 


Alert, accredited ministerial training for col- 
lege graduates. Catalog. 


Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, California 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


needed funds were not in hand. The next 
day a lady of Seattle gave $300 for equip- 
ment, and on March 3, a check for $1,000 
arrived from an anonymous friend in an- 
other Washington city. F 

A SURVEY REVEALED the presence of Lu- 
therans among the inhabitants of Mercer 
Island in spacious Lake Washington just 
east of Seattle. The island is a wooded 
area and nature-loving people of the city 
have built their homes on its beaches or 
in the’ shade of the great fir trees. The 
Rev. Theodore Foreid has been appointed 
to open a mission in April. 

THE FORTY-SEVENTH convention of the 
Pacific Synod will be held in Zion Church, 
The Dalles, Ore., the Rev. James C. Suter 
pastor, May 12-15. 


PERSONS 


Indians honor ULC missionary 

At a time when the people of India gen- 
erally are antagonistic toward Westerners 
the government of 
India has awarded 
the Kaiser - I - Hind 
Medal to ULC Mis- 
sionary Edith E. 
Eykamp “for public 
service in India.” 
Other recipients. of 
the honor have in- 
cluded Mbohondas 
Gandhi, Indian po- 
litical leader; Dr. 
Anna S. Kugler and Dr. Lydia Woerner, 
ULC pioneers of medical aid to the women 
of India; and Dr. J. Roy Strock and the 
Rev. J. E. Graefe, ULC missionaries. 

Miss Eykamp is principal of the Stall 
Girls’ High School and Stall Girls’ Train- 
ing School, Guntur, South India. The gov- 
ernment has asked her to serve on its 
textbook committee for secondary schools 
and has appointed her chief superintendent 
of public examinations for secondary 
schools in the Madras Presidency. Now on 
furlough, she has been in India 22 years. 
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Honor former L.L. president 

“Presented by the Luther League of 
New Jersey to honor Alvin H. Schaediger, 
a member of this church and president of 
the Luther League of America at the time 
of its golden anniversary—1945.” 

A bronze plaque bearing this inscription 
was given to Good Shepherd Church, Wee- 
hawken, N. J., recently. It has been placed 
on the wall of the nave. 

Mr. Schaediger was president of the 
Luther League of New Jersey, 1928-32, and 
of the Luther League of America, 1939-46. 
At present he is superintendent of the 
Good Shepherd church school and a mem- 
ber of the ULC Board of Education. 


Radio preacher 

Dr. L. Ralph Tabor’s congregation, Mar. 
30, was much too large to crowd into Lu- 
ther Place Memorial Church, Washington, 
D. C. Reason was that he was guest 
preacher on the early portion of Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s “Church of the 
Ars? 

Discussing “The Unintended Gospel,” he 
spoke from Washington. The Luther Place 
choir, directed by Stanley Plummer, sang. 


Man of the year 

“Luther W. Youngdahl is hereby awarded 
this certificate of recognition as the out- 
standing Lutheran layman of Minneapolis 
for the year 1946.” This was inscribed on 
a scroll presented to the governor of Min- 
nesota by the Lutheran Luncheon Club 
of Minneapolis, Feb. 4. 

The award presented at a _ testimonial 
-dinner commended Mr. Youngdahl for 
“outstanding service to church, home, and 
state as a jurist, youth worker, and active 
layman and for his untiring efforts toward 
‘the Christian development of youth.” The 
luncheon club is composed of members 
from all Lutheran synods. 


Novelist 
March might have been labeled as “Con- 


rad Richter Month.” During March this 
son of a Lutheran minister (see THE Lu- 
THERAN, Sept. 4, 1946) saw his new book, 
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Always Young and Fair, released by Knopf 
Publishers and a movie based on his 
novel, The Sea of Grass, open in Radio 
City Music Hall, New York City. 

A special printing of 25,000 pocket-size 
copies of The Sea of Grass were placed on 
sale in the New York area to coincide 
with the release ofthe motion picture. A 
national edition will appear in May. 

Always Young and Fair is a simple pic- 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7°30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


Twenty-Seventh Annual 
Conference for Ministers and 
Religious Leaders 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1947 


FIRST SESSION: 

June 16-20 H. A. Bosley, Wilhelm Pauck, 
H. C. Phillips, W. R. Bowie, D. E. Roberts. 
Preacher: Douglas Horton. 

June 23-27 Auburn Week: Douglas V. Steere 
(Hoyt Lectures), H. S. Coffin, J. R. Bran- 
ton, Knut Westman, G. Baez-Camargo. 
Institute for Town and Country Ministers: 
Eugene Smathers, J. D. Wyker. Preacher: 
R. W. Sockman. 

SECOND SESSION: 

July 28-August 1 John Baillie, J. C. Ben- 
nett, C. T. Craig, T. C. Chao, F. W. Her- 


riott, Liston Pope. Preacher: John Baillie. 
August 4-8 Religion and Health Week, in 
co-operation with the Dept. of Pastoral 


Services, Federal Council of Churches. 

“The Pastor at Work in the Modern 

Community Situation.’ Joseph Fletcher, 

Thompson L. Shannon, and special lec- 

turers. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR SUMMER STUDY 
The Tutorial Intercession, June 1 - July 1. 
Directed reading and research with members 

of the Seminary Faculty. 
The Summer Session, July 7 - August 15. 
Three weeks’ terms, July 7-25, and July 28- 
August 15. Courses in Bible, Church History, 
Theology, Ethics, Practical Theology, Mis- 
sions, Sacred Music, Religious Education. 
Address: John L. Casteel 
Director of Summer Courses 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, New York 


ture of life between the Spanish-American 
War and World War I in Novelist Richter’s 
home state of Pennsylvania. There his 
father, the Rev. John A. Richter, was 
leader of several Lutheran flocks. Mr. 
Richter is at present working on a biog- 
raphy of his grandfather, Lutheran 
“Paarar” Elias S. Henry. 


Evangelism Teams Conduct Drive; 
Conference to Hold 147th Meeting 


By Pui C. MILLER 


ALLENTOWN—The first week of February 
saw 80 teams of laymen and women from 
nine parishes in the Allentown area 


WANTED 
Two Acousticon Receivers (earphone units), 
model K. Reasonable price. Address: Zion 
Lutheran Church, Glen Rock, Pa. 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 
Marion (College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 

At present 20 states are represented, 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 

The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 

in the ULCA 


For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies. Etc, 

Catolog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


knocking at doors, interviewing people for 
Christ and His Church. 
St. John’s, St. James, St. Michael’s, St. 


Peter’s (Hanover 
PENNSYLVANIA Avenue), Grace, 
Redeemer, How- 
ertown parish, St. John’s (Bath), and 


Mickley’s (Schoenersville parish), took 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
the presence of the Rev. Royal E. Lesher, 
director of evangelism for the ULC Board 
of Social Missions, to conduct the cam- 
paign. 

The initial survey reads like this: 80 
teams made 717 calls, interviewed 882 per- 
sons, secured 292 decisions, and 83 deci- 
sions pending. 

THE 147TH CONVENTION of the Allentown 
Conference will be held April 16 and 17 
in Ebenezer Church, New Tripoli, the Rev. 
Leroy M. Bond pastor. The Rev. Charles 
A. Mathias, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Catasauqua, will deliver the communion 
sermon. The vesper service will be in 
charge of the conference Brotherhood, 
Norman A. Peil of Easton, president. 

Following the custom of the Ministerium, 
the Rev. Warren C. Heinly, president of 
conference, and the Rev. David H. Fred- 
erick, secretary, will supply each delegate 
with a printed report of all activities, to- 
gether with committee recommendations. 

Dr. Anson W. LinpENMuTH, who recently 
retired as pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Allentown, has been named pastor emer- 
itus, effective April 7. He will continue - 
to supply the pulpit until the congregation 
calls a pastor. 

IN HER WILL, probated recently in the 
Lehigh County Court, Mrs. Mary A. Lau- | 
bach, a member of St. Paul’s Church, | 
Catasauqua, made grants of $2,000 each to | 
Muhlenberg College, Topton Orphans’ | 
Home, Holy Trinity Church, Northampton, | 
and St. Paul’s, Catasauqua. A sum of | 
$1,000 was set aside for Good Shepherd 
Home. ; 

In a will probated in the same court, 
another member of the congregation, Miss| 
Emma A. Herr, granted $500 to Mt. Airy 
Seminary. ; 


The Lutheraim 


CAMPUS 


Community helps college 

When 5,000 people crowd into the 
Lenoir Rhyne College stadium for a foot- 
ball game this fall, one-half of them should 
thank the Hickory, N. C., Chamber of 
Commerce for their seats. This local or- 
ganization has collected $20,951.50 since 
February, 1946, and doubled the stadium 
seating. capacity. The committee on the 
project expects to spend $30,000 more, ac- 
cording to President P. E. Monroe. 

“Town and gown” co-operation is not 
new. In 1941 the Chamber of Commerce 
raised $100,000 for a college auditorium. 
This money has been invested in govern- 
ment bonds until a more favorable time 
for building. The Hickory area furnished 
the college 292 of its 843 students during 
the current term. 


Cafeteria for Carthage 

The U.S. government will soon erect a 
one-story building on the Carthage Col- 
lege campus. With a floor space of 8,000 
feet, the building will provide two class- 
rooms and will serve as a cafeteria. 

Carthage will provide sidewalks, utilities, 
and architectural services. But the build- 
ing and equipment will be furnished under 
a grant from the Federal Works Agency. 

Enrollment at Carthage will be raised to 
800 during the 1947-48 session, according 
to a recent board of trustees ruling. The 
student body during the first semester of 
the current term reached 629. 


Fry Calls for ‘Living Cells’ 


By Gerorce F. Harkins 


Harrissurc—An urgent call for well 
planned and executed evangelism was 
made by ULC 

PENNSYLVANIA President Frank- 
; lin Clark Fry at a 
joint meeting of the Lutheran ministerial 
associations of Lancaster and Harrisburg, 
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March 10. The meeting was in Christ 
Church, Elizabethtown. 

“What the Christian Church needs to- 
day,” said Dr. Fry, “is some living cells in 
the body. ... The first sign of health in a 
congregation is found in its spirit of 
evangelism. A glowing church is magnetic, 
and when a church becomes really alive, 
the marginal members come back.” 

Tue Rev. FRANCIS REINBERGER has been 


1890 — Sixtieth Anniversary Fund — 1950 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


SISTER LYDIA FISCHER, Principal 


The only Girls’ School 
in the United Lutheran Church 
conducted by the Deaconesses 


Pre-School through High School. 
High Scholastic Standard with Strong 
Spiritual Em»hasis. 

This Anniversary Fund is for $500,000 to 


be used for Modern Buildings, Equip- 
ment and Endowments. 


Should you feel led to have a part in 
perpetuating this fine Christian School 
your gift whether large or small would 
be most helpful. Address Albert E. Koch, 
Executive Director. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


3105 W. SCHOOL HOUSE LANE 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


25th Printing 
For All People 


PRAYER For All Occasions 


By Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman 
A Rare Gift Book. 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35e each. Three for $1.00. 


PRESS NOTICES 
THE LUTHERAN — “Very attractive. Ac- 
ceptable to all. Not patterns but actual 


prayers.” 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY — “Deeply felt and 
well expressed.” 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVER — “Invaluable aid 
in family and private devotions.” 


MOODY MONTHLY — ‘‘Material which the 
devout soul may use and offer to God.” 
Order From 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


elected to succeed the late Dr. Howard F. 
Bink as pastor of Trinity Church, Camp 
Hill. Since his graduation from Gettys- 
burg Seminary Pastor Reinberger has 
served the Walkersville, Md., parish and 
taught Bible in Hood College, Frederick. 

Tue Rev. Rosert J. Wotr, full-time in- 
termediate secretary of the Luther League 
of America from 1926 to 1939, has bought 
a farm in Perry County where he will 
retire after Easter. Until recently he was 
pastor of the Lutheran service center in 
Harrisburg. 

Noon LENTEN SERVICES were conducted 
every Friday in Zion Church by the Lu- 


HICKAGAMI 


POCONO PINES, Pa. For Boys 6 to 16 
22nd Season. Mountain Camp. 2,000 
Acre Estate. Cabins. Private Lake. 
Beach. Experienced Counsellors and 
Athletic Coaches. Boating Tennis. 
Hiking. Riding. Crafts. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 weeks $120— 
8 weeks $225. Camp NAWAKWA 
for GIRLS on opposite shore of 
lake. New York Office, Room 1274, 
11 W. 42nd St.. LO. 5-1550 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


IB) THE REV. KYLE 
if} CHURCH EULLETIN 
WEA Eos ED 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
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INTERCHANGE ARLE 
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LIFE TIME 


curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
303'% E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit it Hangings—Aftar Cloths — 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking | 10 years of service 
‘$37 to the church and clergy 1947 


1 COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y 


theran ministerial association of Harris- 
burg. Dr. Harry F. Baughman, Gettysburg 
Seminary professor, is weekly preacher. 

Buuy Futter, member of Augsburg 
Church, recently received a bicycle and a 
season pass to the Harrisburg “Senators” 
baseball games because he had returned 
a wallet he had found on the street. The 
gifts were presented by directors of the 
“Senators” Baseball Club. 


5 Released Time Schools Planned; 
Synod Notes Big Gain in Members 


By Wiiiram Expert III 


PHILADELPHIA—Weekday religious educa- 
tion in Philadelphia is becoming an urgent 
topic of debate in the Philadelphia Coun- 
cil of Churches and the co-operating 
church agencies. On March 22, the annual 
Schoolmen’s Meeting devoted part of the 

week - long pro- 
PENNSYLVANIA tam to a discus- 

sion of the need 
and the place of religion in the over-all 
picture of education. The Philadelphia 
Council of Churches presented to the as- 
sembled schoolmen and clergy the evi- 
dence of successful released time religious 
schools in many cities and towns through- 
out the nation. It is hoped that through 
the co-operation of the School Board of 
Philadelphia five experimental schools can 
be established next year to serve as guides 
for setting up a city-wide system of re- 
leased time schools. To date the Jewish 
leaders are opposed to released time and 
would rather have dismissed time. It is 
hoped that within the near future this will 
be ironed out. The Philadelphia council 
has received the co-operation of Catholic 
leaders in the city to assist in the estab- 
lishment of released time schools. The best 
estimates of Dr. William D. Powell, execu- 
tive secretary of the council, seem to in- 
dicate that released time schools for re- 
ligious instruction are still several years 
distant. 
“BECAUSE OF FAITHFUL WORK on the part 
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of the pastors during 1946, the increase in 
confirmed. and communing membership in 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania more 
than doubled the average increase during 
the preceding 10 years.” This was an- 
nounced by the Rey. Claude E. Schick, 
assistant to the president of synod, when 
he summarized statistical reports of the 
congregations. The confirmed membership 
gain was 4,532 as compared to a 10-year 
average of 2,100. Communing membership 
increased 4,148 during 1946 as compared 
to the 10-year average of 1,500. Average 
10-year gain in baptized membership was 
2,000, but last year alone the gain was 
4,804. Children baptized in 1946 numbered 
7,589, a gain of 800 over the previous year. 

Total giving in the Ministerium during 
1946 was $4,882,980, representing an in- 
crease of more than a half-million dollars 
over 1945. Figure for current expenses of 
all congregations was $3,659,620, while to- 
tal benevolences reached $1,222,549. Per 
capita giving gained $2.37 over 1945. Mem- 
bers gave $15.35 for current expenses and 
$5.13 for benevolence. 

A decrease was noted in congregational 
indebtedness which was $1,603,489 in 1945 
and $1,407,947 last year. Sunday school 
enrollment increased from 121,986 to 
123,273. 

Tue Rev. Eart F. Raun, executive secre- 
tary of the Ministerium’s Board of Chris- 
tian Education, has announced the estab- 
lishment of a Ministerium Leadership 
Camp. The synod has purchased a large 
tract of land along the Delaware River 
near the sites of the two summer camps 
at Shawnee-on-the-Delaware. Work has 
proceeded rapidly in converting the farm- 
house on this tract into a faculty house. 
| The barn has been remodeled into a com- 
bination dining hall and recreation center. 
In addition five special classrooms have 
been built. Cabins are being erected for 
the accommodation of individuals or fam- 
ily groups. The leadership camp will open 
July 19 and last through Aug. 9. Courses 
will be offered on the basis of one-week 
terms and persons may register for one or 
more weeks or for the entire time. 
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THE OPEN 


arranged by 


Laura I. Mattoon 
Helen D. Bragdon 


Distinctive worship pro- 
grams keyed to the spirit of 
the great outdoors are sought 
each year by church leaders 
as the season for open-air 
gatherings approaches. 


Here are services appro- 
priate for summer assemblies, 
camps, week-end conferences 
and retreats, church lawn and 
union services—for any out- 
door setting and for any hour 
or place. There are respon- 
sive readings, liturgies, pray- 
ers, hymns and songs. 


This popular standby of 
many leaders through many 
seasons, after beimg out of 
print for some years, is now 
available in two new editions: 
Cloth bound and jacketed, 
$2.50; Plastic hinge binding, 
flexible cover, $2.00. 


At your church bookstore. 


ET a Pe 12 C55 
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FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN confirmands 
from Ministerium churches in the Phila- 
delphia area attended a pre-confirmation 
rally in Holy Communion Church March 
23. Speaker was Dr. Gustav W. Weber, 
pastor of St. James Church, Pottstown. 
The Rev. Martin Lehfeldt, secretary of the 
German Conference, and the Rev. Herman 
F. Gohn, were liturgists. Music was by 
the choir of Zion Church, Olney. 

Curist CuHurcH, Upper Darby, Dr. Paul 
S. Wagner pastor, recently received a 
tower amplification system. The vacant 
ground adjoining the church property, 
which the congregation purchased last 
fall, was offered to the local Board of Com- 
missioners for use aS a community play- 
ground until required for church purposes. 
The commissioners accepted the offer and 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
tials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 

for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— } 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, Ill. New York 16, N.Y- 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths‘ 


single 
233° $4.00 to $7.00 Double 
5 minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


George 
Hotel 428" 2 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 
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will equip and supervise the playground. 
The offer of the ground for such a pur- 
pose has provoked favorable comment in 
the local newspapers. 

Last year the communing and confirmed 
memberships, the total number of wor- 
shipers present at all services, the 143 new 
members received, the receipts for current 
expenses and benevolences, were the 
largest in the church’s history. The appor- 
tioned benevolences of $4,026, the quotas 
for Lutheran World Action of $2,617, and 
of $750 for the Philadelphia Lutheran In- 
ner Mission Society, were paid in full. 

HERE AND THERE: On Feb. 10, following an 
announcement that $187,000 had been 
pledged towards the new edifice of Messiah 
Lutheran Church, Messiah Tabernacle was 
broken into and an attempt made to re- 
move the safe. The pastor’s study was 
ransacked in the process. The Rev. Elmer 
Seifert, in charge during Dr. Stover’s ab- 
sence, pointed out that the safe contained 
less than $50. The amount announced 
which seemed so tempting was the amount 
pledged but not received. Christ 
Church, Chestnut Hill, was the scene of 
the installation of the Rev. John W. Dow- 
ler, recent graduate of the Philadelphia 
Seminary, who was called as pastor on his 
graduation from seminary. The Rev. 
Chester W. Hill, president of the Philadel- 
phia Conference, conducted the service. 

. The Philadelphia Conference spring 
convention will be held April 28, at Im- 
manuel Church, West Philadelphia, the 
Rev. Floyd Paules pastor. . . . The Phila- 
delphia Seminary Alumni Association pas- 
tors’ convocation was held April 9-10. 
Speakers included Dr. Bernhard Chris- 
tensen, president of Augsburg College and 
Theological Seminary, Minneapolis; Dr. 
George R. Seltzer, professor in the Phila- 
delphia Seminary; the Rev. Rufus Cornel- 
sen, pastor of Emmanuel Church, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Dr. O. Fred Nolde, dean 
of the graduate school of Philadelphia 
Seminary; Dr. Carl H. Kraeling, Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Research Library, Washington. 
Dr. Bela Shetlock, pastor of Zion Church, 
Olney, is president of the association. 
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Eykamp to Address Hanover Meet 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


York—Miss Edith Eykamp, who was 
honored recently by the government of 
India for public service, and Miss Ruth 

Kepple, mission- 


PENNSYLVANIA : ty) Under rens 


pointment to Af- 


rica, were speakers at the missionary con-~ 


ference of the Adams district, April 15. 
Sessions were held in St. Mark’s Church, 
Hanover, Dr. John S. Tome pastor. 

THe Rev. Wittram M. Scuwartz be- 
came pastor of the Garfield Square Church, 
Pottsville, April 13. He succeeds Dr. 
Charles M. Nicholas, who retired at the 
end of 1946 and has been named pastor 
emeritus. Mr. Schwartz has served the 
Mt. Wolf-Emigsville parish during the past 
10 years. 

Dr. JosrepH D. Krovurt, secretary of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, recently was 
speaker at the rededication service of 
Trindle Springs Church. The building had 
been completely redecorated. This congre- 
gation has exceeded its Lutheran World 
Action quota and added $1,300 to its build- 
ing fund. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. Howard O. 
Walker, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, York, 
has received an 18 per cent salary increase. 
... Dr, Clarence C. Stoughton, executive 
director of the Laymen’s Movement, re- 
cently spoke in York, Hanover, Gettysburg, 
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The Eloquence of 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


receives another tribute 


The Rev. Mr. Hoffman, minister of Christ 
Church, writes: 

“Your ‘Carillonic Bells’ has been in operation 
in our church for almost a year, and there has 
been fulsome praise not only from our own 
members but also from other groups in the 
city. There:is simply no comparing them with 
the old tubular chimes we used before—‘Caril- 
lonic Bells’ is so much superior. It not only 
adds to worship on Sunday, but also extends 
the message of the gospel for miles from our 
tower daily.” 

CARILLONIC BELLS’ richer tone and beau- 
tiful clarity are beyond rivalry, achieving a 
musical brilliance impossible with ordinary bells 
or chimes. 

CARILLONIC BELLS can be installed in your 
church tower without additional construction. 
For further details write us, at Dept. LU-23. 


“*CARILLONIC BELLS’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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and Abbottstown. ... Dr. Paul C. Empie, 
director of Lutheran World Action, ad- 
dressed a group of conference workers in 
St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, recently. Dr. 
R. R. Gresh, conference chairman of LWA, 
was in charge of the meeting. 


DECEASED 


Adelaide L. Burge 

Mrs. Adelaide LaSheck Burge, 70, first 
woman named to a major board of the 
ULC, died March 16, in Iowa City, Iowa, 
following a prolonged illness. Mrs. Burge 
was elected to the Board of Education at 
the 1928 ULC Convention in Erie, Pa. She 
served two terms. 

A graduate of Iowa State University in 
1900, she was acting dean of women from 
1920 to 1924, and dean from 1924 to 1942. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 


Excellence in a Wicks Organ... 
is plain to see in a demonstra- 
tion, promptly arranged for 

you upon request, 


From childhood Mrs. Burge was a member 
of First English Church, Iowa City. For- 
mer pastor, Dr. W. S. Dysinger, and Pas- 
tor Ralph M. Krueger officiated at the 
funeral. 

Rene H. Williams 

Rene Harris Williams, 77, who left the 
ministry in 1921 after pastorates extending 
over 26 years, died March 23, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., following a long illness. He was 
a graduate of Gettysburg College and 
Seminary, and was ordained by the Kan- 
sas Synod in 1895. 

His pastorates included churches in 
Peabody, Kan.; Iowa City, Iowa; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Denver, Colo.; Harrisburg, 
Hughesville, Uniontown, and Greensburg, 
Pa. Surviving are his widow, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ann Rinkenbach of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Funeral services were held March 26, 
with his pastor, the Rev. Paul L. Reaser 
of Atonement Church, officiating. 


David F. Stackel 

David Frederick Stackel, infant son of 
the Rev. and Mrs. Robert W. Stackel of 
Emmanuel Church, Rochester, N. Y., died 
March 9. He is survived by his parents, 
a brother John, and his grandparents, Mr. | 
and Mrs. William H. Stackel of Rochester, 
and Dr. and Mrs. G. Franklin Gehr of | 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Services were held March 11, in Em- 
manuel Church, with the Rev. William M. | 
Horn, uncle of the child, officiating. 


ULC CALENDAR 


MAY 

5- 8. Ohio Synod, First Church, Dayton 

6- 7. Mississippi Synod, Luther Chapel, 
Pulaski . 

6- 8. Rocky Mountain Synod, Trinity Church | r 
Laramie, Wyoming 

12-14. lowa Synod, Trinity Church, Burlingto» 

12-14. Michigan Synod, Messiah Church, 
Detroit f | 

12-14. Indiana Synod, First Church, Mishawak./ 

12-15. Pacific Synod, Zion Church, The Dalles) 
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House 


Offers the 
1947 Victor 


NEW MODEL 60 
16 mm sound Motion picture projector 


An innovation in 16 mm sound projector development 
... the new, sleek Victor “60” combines modern design 
and many new mechanical improvements. It is truly 
one of the finest teaching tools in audio-visual edu- 
cation. 


Model “60” is as smart in appearance as today’s airplane 
luggage—with its light-weight aluminum case and 
matching speaker. This fine projector has a real place 
in the educational program of your church—for church 
school, catechetical instruction, organization meetings 
and many other uses. 


$468 


Projector equipment 
is a “must” for well 
rounded modern 
day parish educa- 
tion. It is an excel- 
lent church gift or 
“purchase - project” 
for a class or or- 
ganization. 


For further information write 

the Audio-Visual Aids Depart- 

ment of the Publication House 
Today. 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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in CONCLUSION .. 
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SoME TIME AGo a friend of mine wrote 
an article for this paper on the sub- 
ject: “Is the South less Christian?” The 
author of the article is pastor of a large 
church in the deep South, and wrote to 
explain why people down his way are 
slow in solving the Negro problem. 

I did not print the article because I 
have not wanted in this paper to com- 
pare any section of the country with 
any other in the discussion of the race 
question. I know our churches in the 
South fairly well, and have a feeling 
that they are the best part of the United 
Lutheran Church. Their people seem 
to me more loyal, their pastors more 
faithful to the whole program of the 
church, than those elsewhere. They 
are genuinely concerned about the race 
question, but when it comes to break- 
ing down segregation, they have a much 
older and tougher problem than we 
have in the North. 

But up here, in Philadelphia for in- 
stance, we have nothing separating us 
from Negro Christians but our own in- 
ertia. In the public schools the children 
of all races have equality. Negroes and 
whites clutch straps side by side in the 
subway trains. They work together in 
factories. Yet in almost any community 
where there is a large percentage of 
Negroes, a Lutheran church will go on 
for years without attempting any work 
among them. When we worship, we 
draw a color line. 


A yvoune NEsro studying for the min- 
istry at Mt. Airy Seminary some years 
ago wished to enroll in a Philadelphia 
congregation, and knocked unsuccess- 
fully at the doors of three churches. 
Incarnation Church, in West Philadel- 
phia, received him. One seventh of the 
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population of Philadelphia is Negro, so 
there is an enormous home mission op- 
portunity among these people. 

I don’t know how much harm we do 
the Negroes by keeping them out of 
our churches, but I know that we do 
ourselves a lot of harm. In a simple, 
practical matter, we let old prejudices 
prevent us from demonstrating the sin- 
cerity of our belief in the equality of all 
in God’s sight. 


THERE ARE MANY DIFFICULT problems 
in the world which lie largely outside 
our power to solve. Here is a relatively 
simple problem, entirely within our 
ability to manage. Every congregation 
north of the Mason-Dixon line could 


hang out a “Welcome” sign for the 


Negroes. 


I came up to the door of a church © 
where I was supply pastor not long ago, ~ 
and on the step a little Negro boy was ~ 
sitting. “What you going in there for?” - 


he asked. “I’m going to church,” I 
said. “Do you ever go to church?” 


“No. I never do,” he answered. “But — 


my mamma says she’s going to start me 


after Easter.’ But of course she couldn’t - 


start him in that church, because it has 
a color line. 

If we Christians want to be keenly 
alive to the changing conditions of the 
world, we could get some practice by 
tackling immediately this question of 
race. There has already been a lot of 
talk among us, but not much action. 


Our churches would experience a new | 


sense of power in meeting modern sit- 


uations if we would all start looking | 
around to see if there are any Negroes | 


who would like to join our churches. 


Elson aus 


The Lutheran — 
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MORE TIME FOR YOUR HOBBY! 


The lad fishing on the dock with his dog has plenty of 
time for his hobby. But do you have all the time you’d 
like to spend at yours? Whether you relax in your garden 
or on a cool fishing lake, your work and your responsibili- 
ties often keep you too busy to enjoy life as you’d like to. 
So why not begin planning now for the day when you can 
retire and turn to that garden or that lake? Lutheran 
Brotherhood has a convenient plan for you—any one of 
the three LB retirement policies will give you full protec- 
tion while you build a retirement fund. See your LB 
representative for details today! 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 
608 Second Avenue So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Driftin g 
or Sailing 


Youth Needs Guidance 
As They Sail 
The Sea of Time 
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Personal Contact of Student 


and Professor is an Important 


Factor in an Educational Program 
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These Lutheran Colleges Are Interested In Youth 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE—Carthage, Ill. NEWBERRY COLLEGE—Newberry, S. C. 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE—Gettysburg, Pa. ROANOKE COLLEGE—Salem, Va. 
HARTWICK COLLEGE—Oneonta, N. Y. tins Sables UNIVERSITY— 

LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE—Hickory, N. C. THIEL COLLEGE_Creenville, a 

MARION COLLEGE—Marion, Va. WAGNER COLLEGE—Staten Island, N. Y. 
MIDLAND COLLEGE—Fremont, Neb. WATERLOO COLLEGE—Waterloo, Ont., Ca- 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE—Allentown, Pa. WITTENBERG COLLEGE—Springfield, Ohio 


For Further Information Write 


The Board of Education of The United Lutheran Church In Americ 


736 JACKSON PLACE, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


